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Does your school need more easels, 
flannel boards, projector stands and 
other lecture room equipment? Most 
schools do. 


The Reynolds Booklet, ‘‘Meeting Room 
Equipment Ideas for Using Reynolds Do-It- 
Yourself Aluminum’’, in the hands of your 
Vocational Arts Department will provide a 
plentiful supply of these lecture room con- 
veniences. In addition to those mentioned 
above, the booklet contains detailed instruc- 


See “Frontier Sundays on NBC-TV 


REYNOLDS 
Do-It-Yourself 
ALUMINUM 


























tions and bills of materials for speaker’s 
timer, stool, portable lectern, adjustable lec- 
tern, display card easel, easel case. Made of 
aluminum, they’re light, strong, need no 
painting, will never rust. 


Use the coupon below to get this handy 
Reynolds booklet. Your vocational arts in- 
structor will welcome it as useful class proj- 
ect,;material. And it’s the perfect answer to 
more needed equipment furnished at a price 
the budget can afford. 





Aluminum Service Corporation 
2480 South Third Street 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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Please send me your free booklet “Meeting Room 
Equipment Ideas for Using Reynolds Do-It-Yourself 


Aluminum”. 
Name 
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Editor-in-Chief 

M. D. Mobley 

Executive Secretary 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 

1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Managing Editor 
Dorothy Robinson Davis 


Editorial Assistant 
Nancy Hall Kane 


Editorial Board 


Agriculture—George P. Deyoe 
University of Illinois 


Business—McKee Fisk 
Fresno State College, Calif. 


Distributive—William B. Logan 
Ohio State University 


Home Economics—Bernice McCullar 
Georgia State Department of Education 


Industrial Arts—William R. Mason 
Cleveland, O., Board of Education 


Trade & Industrial—Russell K. Britton 
Denver, Colo., Board of Education 


AVA Officers 


President—Cecil E. Stanley 
Nebraska State Department of Education 


Past President—Mark Nichols 
Utah State Dept. of Public Instruction 


Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 
6429 Blenheim Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


Vice Presidents 


Agriculture—R. E. Bass 
Virginia State Department of Education 


Business—Arthur L. Walker 
Virginia State Department of Education 


Distributive—Roy Fairbrother 
Wisconsin State Dept., Voc'l and Adult Educ. 


Home Economics—Louise Keller 
lowa State Department of Education 


Industrial Arts—Shriver L. Coover 
Pennsylvania State College 


Trade & Industrial—Robert Reese 
Ohio State University 


The American Vocational Journal is published 
monthly, September to May, inclusive, by the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. Entered 
& second class matter at the Post Office at 
\ Washington, D. C., under Act of March 3, 
g Room | '879. Contents are copyrighted by the Amer- 
Yourself ! can Vocational Association, Inc. All members 
0 the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
receive the Journal; 25 per cent or more of 
membership dues reserved for Journal. Mem- 
bership applications should be submitted 
htough state vocational association secretaries. 
Orders for subscriptions for libraries and non- 
members at $3.00 a year should be sent to 
AVA headquarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
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The splendor of the majestic Atlantic Ocean and the 
fabulous boardwalk of America’s playground—Atlantic 
City, N. J., join with AVA’s official convention invitation 
in final request for your attendance at the 49th annual 
vocational meeting, December 5-9. Months of prepara- 
tion have been invested in the program, which runs the 
gamut of professional interests for vocational and indus- 
trial arts educators. It’s not too late to make hotel reser- 
vations—the convenient blank is on page 36. 





A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH engineers coordinated 


Power and weight for pull and performance in the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY TRACTOR 


IH engineers designed the new International 300 
Utility tractor around a heavy-duty tractor engine 
delivering 42.8 hp on the belt, 39.5 at the drawbar. 
Then, to provide the correct power-weight ratio for 
full 3-plow capacity, they strategically built in up to 
1,000 pounds more weight than is common to trac- 
tors of this type. The result is strength and stamina 
for the long-pull . . . a cardinal principle of IH design. 

Further, IH engineers made it possible for each 
user to obtain the degree of power flexibility he needs 
to match particular requirements. In addition to 
Fast-Hitch and adapter for 3-point equipment, the 
new International 300 may be obtained with: 


42.8 MAX. 
BELT HP 


Sesh eb ativan dala tensive Y —— 75° -—-— 


2432 LBS. 1491 LBS. 


Torque Amplifier drive, providing two speeds in 
each of the five regular gears, enabling the operator 
to change speed and boost pull-power on the go. 


Power take-off, either completely independent or 
transmission-driven. 


Hydra-Touch equipment control—live hydraulic 
power with one, two, or three-valve control of 
single or double-acting cylinders. Front and rear 
mounted equipment may be controlled individ- 
ually or simultaneously. 


The result of International 300 Utility tractor de- 
sign is exceptional tractive efficiency, combined with 
operator comfort and convenience that raises utility 
tractor performance to new high levels! 


The correct power-weight ratio 
for heavy-duty service 


This drawing tells why the International 300 Utility 
tops the all-duty tractor field for strength and traction: 
up to 1,000 pounds more built-in weight! Weights shown 
include Fast-Hitch, Torque Amplifier, and 3-valve 
Hydra-Touch; without operator, fuel, or coolant. 
Weight is correctly distributed for maximum strength 
and stability and efficient traction. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the versatile new International 300 Utility—a tractor 
truly designed and built for the long pull. IH research, engineering, and manufacturing men are 


\ 
I N 


constantly pooling time and talent to provide equipment of improved performance to make the 
user's work easier while boosting production. 


TERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor 


Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HE COMPLETE 

PROGRAM for 

the 49th Annual 

Vocational Con- 

vention is car- 

ried in this issue 

of the JouRNAL. 

We are confident 

that the meet- 

ings beginning in Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, on December 5 will constitute 

one of the outstanding AVA con- 
ventions. 


AVA Vice Presidents, program 
chairmen, and local committees have 
planned general, special, and divi- 
sional meetings, together with inter- 
esting activities, which will be of 
professional value to all. Several 
hundred AVA members and lay 
friends, who will participate in the 
programs, have prepared important 
contributions. 


Members of the AVA—everywhere 
-should be grateful to the many 
people who have worked diligently 
and cooperatively to develop a 
worthwhile series of programs. The 
Washington office, especially, wishes 
to acknowledge the fine cooperation 
exhibited by all those who have had 
apart in planning the 1955 AVA 
Convention. We look for a record- 
breaking attendance and hope you 
will be there. 


Vocational Education Ignored 


Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell has made several speeches 
in recent months in which he has 
told those in attendance about the 
importance of skilled workers and 
technicians to the security and well- 
being of the nation. We are glad he 
is bringing this important matter to 
the attention of the American public. 
On several occasions he has men- 
tioned agencies and organizations 
that are helping to train these much- 
needed workers, 


So far as we have been able to 
determine, he has failed to mention 
the important role being played by 
Vocational educators, in the training 
of skilled workers, farmers, and other 
Personnel essential to our nation’s 
sttengt! and prosperity. The con- 
tibution of vocational workers in 
the training of both youth and 
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adults, which has proved so effective 
and is so popular with the people 
throughout the country, has been 
ignored by the Secretary. 


Letters received in this office indi- 
cate that the Secretary of Labor has 
had correspondence from vocational 
personnel, bringing to his attention 
the noteworthy achievements of vo- 
cational education in the prepara- 
tion of skilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers. We wonder if Secretary 
Mitchell has read these letters. We 
wish that someone close to the Secre- 
tary would acquaint him with the 
true facts about vocational educa- 
tion. 


More About Increased Salaries 


Here are some facts from Missouri 
. . . Missouri people have a reputa- 
tion for demanding “to be shown,” 
but here they are with figures to 
show the rest of the nation about 
the economic plight of the vocational 
teacher. From H. H. London, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, come _ these 
revealing statistics about the annual 
incomes of 310 graduates who ma- 
jored in Industrial Education at his 
institution from 1920 through 1941— 
representing 93 per cent returns from 
all graduates of the program. 


The graduate with a Master’s de- 
gree is sacrificing an average of 
$2,750 a year by sticking with edu- 
cational work. He takes a job at 
$2,100 and limits his salary range 
to $14,000; while his colleague em- 
ployed in business and industry looks 
to salaries up to $25,000 as he begins 
at $4,500, and takes home an average 
yearly income of $7,250. 


While the graduate with a Bache- 
lor’s Degree can expect an average 
salary of $5,208 if he goes into non- 
educational fields, he will have to 
figure out how to live on $4,106 
(average) if he teaches school. His 
colleagues in education are working 
for $2,600 to $5,690 per year (with 
the largest group, 50 per cent, in the 
$3,000 to $3,900 bracket). His for- 
mer schoolmates who accepted non- 
teaching positions, are enjoying sal- 
aries ranging from $3,200 to $10,750. 
Their lowest expectation is about 
the median salary for the vocational 
teacher. 


iom’s CGapitol a 


And the wonder of it is that, 
despite the marked differential in 
salaries, 79.2 per cent of those cov- 
ered in the survey have remained in 
the field of education (148 as ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers, 61 at the college level, and 35 
as administrators) . 


For too long, talented people have 
penalized themselves, dollar-wise, to 
teach in America’s schools. They are 
making a tremendously important 
contribution to the nation’s eco- 
nomic strength, by instructing those 
who form the backbone of our fu- 
ture labor force. But to perform 
this service, they must turn their 
backs on jobs in industry that pay 
far more to comparably-trained per- 
sonnel. 


Join AVA’s war on low salaries 
and do something today to help es- 
tablish more adequate annual wages 
for vocational teachers and officials. 
If you have facts, comparing the sal- 
aries of vocational and industrial 
arts teachers with workers with sim- 
ilar training and _ responsibilities, 
please let us have them. 


Research in Vocational Education 


There is great need for research 
and studies in all fields of vocational 
education. Through studies—which 
are authorized in the George-Barden 
Act—we should find ways to make 
vocational education more effective 
and valuable. We fear that research 
is being neglected in many states and 
communities. If outmoded teaching 
and administrative methods are used, 
the program as a whole can soon be 
out-of-date and thus of little value. 


Research has been a major factor 
in maintaining America’s records of 
productivity and technological ad- 
vancement. It can make an impor- 
tant contribution. to the improve- 
ment of vocational education, too, if 
AVA members play an active role in 
sponsoring and conducting worth- 
while research studies. 


ram 


Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 
American Vocational Association 
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De Walt safely makes all these cuts— 
thanks to De Walt’s School Safety Saw Guard 


“Here's i | multi-purpose tool and Anti-Kickback Device. 


that’s really safe — AMF De Walt!” 


Says L. H. Smith, Instructor, Vocational Agriculture Dept.,Christiansburg 
High School, Christiansburg, Va. 


esl 
“Real safety is something all shop instructors appreciate, and ® 
I’m no exception. That’s why I’m sold on AMF De Walt.” 
You, too, will find AMF De Walt® an effective, versatile IT MITERS 


teaching aid. Besides being extra safe... a 


IT “ CROSS CuTS 





¢ It makes all cuts quickly and accurately. 








¢ Its 3-dimension “radial action” makes it easy to teach 


—— LA 
—easy to learn. jemeeniinisateiaen IT ROUTS | operati 


¢ It’s standard equipment in industry everywhere—a De Walt— Man 
trained student is best prepared for a job. 4 at a 
or a 
Models from %z to 10 H.P. state a 
Write De Walt Inc., Lancaster, Pa., or your local De Walt To. | — T 
Dealer for illustrated catalog. Send for the two 16 MM ig 


funds 
movies on De Walt, ideal for classroom showings. dite 
But “rh 
IT SANDS metho 
time y 
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a lette 
IN CANADA: De Walt Canada Limited, Guelph, Ontario Associ 
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west Editorial 





‘We don’t want services 
at bargain basement rates!” 


Jane J. Vogeley 


irgini 
VERY MEMBER OF 
the AVA is en- 

titled to the kind of 
yrvices that will en- 
able him to do a 
better job in fulfill- 
ing his responsibility 
in serving American 
youth and adults. 

The phenomenal 

th of vocational and industrial 

arts education has brought us greater 
opportunity while it has presented 
many challenges in meeting the needs 
of youth of today. The rapidly in- 
ceasing enrollments, the demand for 
more and more qualified teachers and 
buildings are staggering. Vocational 
and industrial arts education pro- 
grams, facilities, instruction, and end 
results need to be improved to keep 
abreast of 20th century innovations. 
AVA can and is attacking just such 
problems. 

To provide these needed services, 
however, and through careful re- 
arch, find solutions to our prob- 
lems, funds need to be available; 
adequate funds need to be available. 
High quality, vital services and re- 
search in all areas cannot be had for 
“bargain basement rates.”” The AVA, 
like any other association, must op- 
erate within the limits set by a budg- 
et. It cannot operate on credit. It 
is strictly a “pay as you go” plan of 
operation. 

Many officers of state affiliated as- 
sociations have recognized the need 
for additional funds. Members of 
state associations have, from time to 
lime, met in a generous way the call 
for essential contributions. With 
funds from these sources, the Asso- 
tiation has been able to keep going. 
But “passing the hat” is not a sound 
method. The AVA has reached a 
lime when it is next to impossible 
'o make permanent plans without a 
known, steady, increased income. 

Dr. Charles Sylvester, AVA Treas- 
urer for the past 29 years, stated in 


a letter to the Virginia Vocational 
Association: 
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“The total available for opera- 
tion at the beginning of this year 
was only $35,567.07. It must be 
remembered that the donations to 
AVA since 1951 have been $28,000. 
Had it not been for these contribu- 
tions, even within our limited pro- 
gram, the operating balance would 
have been only $7,500 at the end 
of 1954.” 


Dr. Sylvester went on to say that 
if all the states that had not yet paid 
their donation quota (and it is im- 
probable they will at this late date) 
would do so, this additional $11,000 
would take care of the present 
budget. 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, in a recent 
speech, cited an excellent example 
of being hindered by a lack of funds 
—a hindrance that vitally affected 
every one of us. 


“On January 1, 1951, the day I 
arrived in Washington to become 
the Executive Secretary of the 
AVA, I learned that the President’s 
Budget Bureau had recommended 
to Congress that funds for voca- 
tional education be cut from a 
little more than $19,000,000 to a 
little more than $9,000,000—a pro- 
posed cut of $10,000,000. This 
recommended cut came as a result 
of the fault of no one person or 
small group of individuals, but be- 
cause the vocational forces as a 
whole throughout the nation 
failed to do a good job of public 
relations. 

“I was astounded to find only 
$2,400 was in the budget during 
the whole year of 1951 to protect 
federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education. This was quickly 
consumed and the AVA was de- 
pendent on people who could 
come to Washington at their own 
expense. We didn’t have the 
money to protect a program vital 
to America and certainly of great 
concern to those engaged in the 
work. The 1952-53 voluntary con- 
tributions made possible a public 
relations program that was oper- 
ated on a professional basis and 
not as a lobby program.” 


Legislative activity is just one facet 
of the public relations program to 


acquaint lawmakers and others with 
the need for continuing an improved 
vocational and industrial arts pro- 
gram. 

Good associations don’t just grow 
—they are built by members who 
have profound faith in the work of 
the association to further the prin- 
ciples and purposes of that associa- 
tion. A dynamic, forward moving 
association will make a_ periodic 
analysis of its program so as to retain, 
change, or re-define its objectives, 
goals, and areas of emphases. A 
static association stands still—a dy- 
namic one moves forward. 

The Needs and Services Commit- 
tee has just completed such an anal- 
ysis. Their report in the September, 
1955 JourNAL clearly points up the 
need for increased services for the 
individual members and _ affiliated 
state members of the AVA. 


An increase in dues to $5.00 per 
year per member would cover costs 
for needed travel expense for ex- 
panded committee work, cost for 
expanding and improving the Jour- 
NAL, travel for members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to attend state 
and local vocational association meet- 
ings to assist you with your problems, 
additional cost for much. needed bul- 
letins and publications for every 
member, an increase in funds for the 
national annual convention, an in- 
crease in funds for legislative work, 
cost of rent for needed additional 
office space, and funds for salaries for 
additional qualified professional and 
secretarial workers. 

“All of this amounts to a $65,000 
annual increase in our budget,” 
states Dr. Sylvester, AVA Treasurer. 

The AVA wants to provide an op- 
portunity for every member to ac- 
tively participate as a team. The 
AVA wants to give direct help to 
individual members. The AVA must 
promote the further development of 
vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion. 

Can we afford to stand by at this 
crucial moment and expect the AVA 
to carry on five years from now as it 
did five years ago? The answer is 
NO! We want a dynamic, forward 
moving Association that will better 
serve us. We do not want services at 
bargain basement rates. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association advances 
American education by developing economic 
competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion pr tes the professional interests of per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts 
education. It encourages full time and part time 
programs in these fields; agriculture, business, 
distributive, home economics, industrial arts, 
trade and industrial, rehabilitation, guidance. 











1955 AVA CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Atlantic City, N. J. 






December 5-9 


The 49th Annual Vocational Meeting 





Tuesday, December 6, 
6:45-7:30 p.m. 


Steel Pier Auditorium 


RECEPTION 


Informal Reception: Members of 
the AVA Executive Committee 
and local and state convention 
officials will greet convention 
delegates and guests as they ar- 
rive for the first general meet- 
ing. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Tuesday, December 6, 7:30 p.m. 
Steel Pier Auditorium 


Platform Guests: Life Members 
and members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Vo- 
cational Association, Inc. 


Opening the Meeting: CECIL E. 
STANLEY, President, American 
Vocational Association and As- 
sistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Lincoln, Neb. 


Invocation: RABBI HARRY JOLT, 
Beth Judah Synagogue, Vent- 
nor City, N. J. 


Tribute in memory of a deceased 
AVA leader — L. H. DENNIS: 
RAYMOND W. HEIM, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Schools 
in Charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Dover, Del. 


Presiding: ROBERT M. REESE, 
AVA Vice President for Trade 
and Industrial Education and 


Director, Trade and Industrial 
Education Services, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Introduction of Platform Guests 


Welcome to New Jersey: F. M. 
RAUBINGER, Commissioner of 
Education for New Jersey 


Greetings: ALFRED SASEEN, Su- 
perintendent of Atlantic City 
Public Schools and General 
Chairman of the AVA Atlantic 
City Convention 


Youth Speaks 


“What Distributive Education Has 
Meant to Me and American 
Youth” — JAMES JACKSON, Na- 
tional President, DECA, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. (Introduction by 
Roy FAIRBROTHER, AVA Vice 
President for Distributive Edu- 
cation) 


~ 





Arthur H. Motley 
President 
Parade Publication 


Billie Davis 
Writer 
Assemblies of God 


“What Home Economics Educa- 
tion Has Meant to Me and 
American Youth’ — Carma 
BAKER, Vice President FHA, 
Pacific Region, Sparks, Nev. 
(Introduction by LOUISE KEL- 
LER, AVA Vice President for 
Home Economics) 

“What Industrial Arts Education 
Has Meant to Me and American 
Youth” — RoBERT DEFUCCIO, 
Long Island, New York. (Intro- 
duction by SHRIVER L. COovER, 
AVA Vice President for Indus- 
trial Arts) 

Introduction of Guest Speaker: 
ARTHUR L. WALKER, AVA Vice 
President for Business Educa- 
tion and State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Address: THE HONORABLE ROBERT 
B. MEYNER, Governor of the 
State of New Jersey 


, tom 


Robert B. Meyner 
Governor 
State of New Jersey 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, December 7, 
7:30 p.m. 
steel Pier Auditorium 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents 
of American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and Presidents of Af- 
filiated Associations 


Opening the Meeting: CECIL E. 
STANLEY, President, American 
Vocational Association, and As- 
sistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Lincoln, Neb. 


Invocation: REVEREND AUGUSTUS 
C. SANDMAN, O.S.A., St. Nicho- 
las Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Tribute in Memory of a Deceased 

Vocational Leader — J. C. 
WRIGHT: J. C. WOODIN, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Industrial & Adult 
Education, Wichita Public 
Schools, Wichita, Kan., and 
former Vice President, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association 
representing Trade & Indus- 
trial Education 


Presiding: LOUISE KELLER, AVA 
Vice President for Home Eco- 
nomics Education, and State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Introduction of Platform Guests 
Youth Speaks 


“What Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Has Meant to Me and 
American Youth’ — TERRY Mc- 
GOWAN, Graduate of the Voca- 


tional Technical High School,’ 


San Antonio, Texas. (Introduc- 
tion by ROBERT M. REESE, AVA 
Vice President for Trade and 
Industrial Education) 


“What Business Education Has 
Meant to Me and American 
Youth”—Mary BARTRAM ROBE- 
SON, Past President, Future 
Business Leaders of America, 
Culpeper, Va. (Introduction by 
ARTHUR L. WALKER, AVA Vice 


President for Business Educa- 
tion) 


“What Vocational Agriculture 
Has Meant to Me and Amer- 
ican Youth”—LENNIE HOWARD 
GAMAGE, Blacksburg, Va., FFA 
Vice President representing the 
Southern Region. (Introduction 
by R. E. Bass, AVA Vice Presi- 


dent for Agricultural Educa- 
tion) 
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Introduction of Guest Speaker: 
Roy FAIRBROTHER, AVA Vice 
President for Distributive Edu- 
cation and State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Address: BILLIE Davis, Writer 
and Sunday School Representa- 
tive for the Assemblies of God, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. “I Believe in 
Our Public Schools.” 


AVA BANQUET AND DANCE 


Thursday, December 8, 6:30 p.m. 
Chalfonte Hotel—Carolina Room 


Opening of Meeting: CECIL E. 
STANLEY, President, American 
Vocational Association, and As- 
sistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Lincoln, Neb. 


Invocation: REVEREND HARVEY 
BENNETT, First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Toastmaster: MARK NICHOLS, Past 
President of AVA and State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Introduction of Guests 


Introduction of Past Presidents 
and Wives 

Vocal Duet: 
(American 
Song) 


Smith & Sayers 
Sweethearts of 


Introduction of Guest Speaker: 
R. E. Bass, AVA Vice President 
for Agricultural Education and 
State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Richmond, Va. 


Address: ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, 
President, Parade Publication, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Vocal Duet: Smith & Sayers 
(American Sweethearts of 
Song) 


Pageant: “Here Is New Jersey” — 
Students, Atlantic City High 
School 


Music: Bert Eastlow’s Orchestra 
Dancing until midnight 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Friday, December 9, 9:00 a.m. 
Steel Pier Auditorium 


Presiding: CECIL E. STANLEY, 
President, American Vocational 
Association, and Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education in 
Charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 


Minutes of San Francisco, Calif. 
1954 AVA Convention: M. D. 
MOBLEY, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Report of the President: Ceci. E. 
STANLEY 

Report of the Treasurer: CHARLES 
W. SYLVESTER 

Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary: M. D. MOBLEY 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 

1956 and 1957 Convention Cities 
and Dates 


AWARDS SESSION 


Friday, December 9, 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Steel Pier Auditorium 


Opening the Meeting: CECcIL FE. 
STANLEY, President, American 
Vocational Association, and As- 
sistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Lincoln, Neb. 

Presiding: SHRIVER L. COOVER, 
AVA Vice President for Indus- 
trial Arts, and Director, Indus- 
trial Arts Department, State 
— College, California, 

a. 

Presentation of Life Membership 
Certificates: M. D. MOoBLey, 
Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Education, Inc., and 
others 


Presentation of Special Awards 


THE SHIP’S PROGRAM 


Friday, December 9, 
2:00-4:30 p.m. 
Steel Pier Auditorium 


Introduction of Ship’s Captain, 
ROBERT STUCKER, The Hard- 
wood Corporation of America, 
Ashville, N. C., LOWELL A. 
BURKETT, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, American Vocational 
Association, Inc. 

Welcome: CAPTAIN STUCKER. 

Introductions: ROBERT STUCKER. 
JOHN CLAUDE, Chairman, Cita- 
tion Committee, Delta Power 
Tool Division Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Distribution of the Ship’s Plunder 

The Ship’s Professional Enter- 
tainment. It’s always enjoyed. 

Award: The Ship’s Citation, JoHN 
CLAUDE, Chairman, Citation 
Committee 

Anchors Aweigh 





Pn, x 7 + t foe tt ll 
Robert De Fuccio, Industrial Arts Student, Long Island, New 
York; James Jackson, National President, Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America, Zanesville, Ohio; Carma Baker, Vice 
President for Pacific Region, Future Homemakers of America, 
Sparks, Nevada; Mary Bartram Robeson, Past President, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE DIRECTORS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Monday, Dec. 5, 9:30-10:15 A.M. 


Presiding: C. L. GREIBER, President, 
National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Invocation 

Remarks by the President 

Roll Call 

Introduction of Guests 

Introduction of New State Directors 

Welcome to New Jersey 


10:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


Discussion Leader: WAYNE L. PRATT, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Topic: What New Areas of Vocational 
nstruction Demand Our Attention? 


Panel Discussion: Representatives from 
Agriculture, Distributive Education, 
Home Economics and Trades and 
Industry 


Monday, Dec. 5, 1:30-3:00 P.M. 


Presiding: WESLEY P. SMITH, Vice 
President, National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Calif. 


Discussion Leader: G. E. FREEMAN, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Topic: Patterns of Administrative 
Units for the Effective Expansion of 
Vocational Education 

Experts familiar with state-wide, 
county-wide and other types of ad- 
ministrative units will discuss this 
problem 


3:00-4:30 P.M. 


Moderator: JOHN E. NELSON, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Topic: Questions and Answers to Prob- 
lems of Administering State Pro- 


grams of Vocational Education 


Selected problems submitted by the 
State Directors 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:00-11:45 A.M. 


Presiding: WESLEY P. SMITH, Vice 


President 

Progress Reports and Special Activ- 
ities—JAMES H. PEARSON, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and staff 


11:45 A.M. 


Report of Nominating Committee—J. 
WARREN SMITH, Chairman 


12:30 P.M. 
State Directors’ Luncheon 


Presiding: C. L. GREIBER, President 


Speaker: JOHN A. McCartuy, former 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in New Jersey 


Installation of Officers 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding: C. L. GREIBER, President 

Committee Reports: 

Adult Education Committee 

Distributive Education Committee 

Treasurer’s Report 

Auditing Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

National Agriculture Advisory Com- 
mittee 

National Committee on Related Instruc- 
tion for Apprentices 

Remarks by the President 

Adjournment 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


AVA Advisory Council 
December 5, 9:00 A. M.,; December 8, 
2:00 P. M., Mark Nichols, AVA Past 
President, Presiding 


ee of Missouri Graduate Break- 


ast 
December 6, 7:15 A. M. 


Iota Lambda Signa 
December 6, 4:30 P. M., National Ad- 
visory Council 
December 7, 6:00 P. M., Grand Chap- 
ter Dinner 


School Shop Editorial Advisory Board 
Breakfast 
December 7, 8:00 A. M. 


Epsilon Pi Tau Breakfast 
December 7, 8:00 A. M. 


The Stout State College Alumni Break- 


fast 
December 7, 7:30 A. M. 


The Penn State Alumni Breakfast 
December 8, 8:00 A. M. 


Colorado A & M Alumni Breakfast 
December 9, 7:00 A. M. 


Ford Motor Company Industrial Arts 
Awards 
Advisory Council Breakfast 
December 9, 7:00 A. M. 


Future Business Leaders of America, Culpeper, Virginia; 
Lennie Howard Gamage, Vice President for Southern Region, 
Future Farmers of America, Blacksburg, Va.; the photo 
of Terry McGowan, Graduate of the Vocational Technical 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex., did not arrive in time for inclusion. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL EDUCA. 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Monday, Dec. 5, 9:30 A.M. 


Automation and Its Affects on Technical 
Education on the High School and 
Institute Levels 
Chairman: LORENZO E. PETERSON, Vice 
President, American Technical Edu- 
cation Association, and Chairman, 
Technical Division, Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah 
Address: Ray FuGAL, Manager Em- 
ployment Practices Division, General 
Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Recorder: JOHN T. SCHUMAN, Director 
= Vocational Education, Allentown, 
a. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 2:00 P.M. 


Aims and Purposes of the Technical Insti- 
tute Division and Its Relation to the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education 


Chairman: GEORGE W. MorGENROTH, 
President, American Technical Edu- 
cation Association, and Director, 
Essex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Address: H. RUSSELL Beatty, Chair- 
man, Technical Institute Division, 
American Society for Engineering 
Education, and President, Wentworth 
Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion 


Recorder: E. H. MARKLEY, Director, 
Hershey Industrial and Technical 
Schol, Hershey, Pa. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PERSONNEL 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Improving School Lunch Through 
Vocational Education 

Moderator: ALTA B. ATKINSON, Direc- 
tor, Food Service, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
nN. T 

An Overall View of Training Needs for 
School Lunch Programs—Rosert T. 
STONER, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

School Lunch Management Training at 
the Institutute— Grace O. HUNT, 
Head, Food Service Department, 
Erie County Technical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

State School Lunch Workshops— 
BLANCHE DORNFIELD, Foods Instruc- 
tor, Middlesex County Vocational 
Girls School, Woodbridge, N. J- 
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jn Service Training for School Lunch 
Personnel—Mary M. GRIFFIN, Super- 
yisor of Home Economics in charge of 
Lunchrooms, Newark, N. J. 

Quantity Food Preparation Course for 
Pupils—Laura Machu, Dietitian, Clif- 
ton High School, Clifton, N. J. 

Teaching Materials and Visual Aids— 
BERTHA OLSEN, Home Economist, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Visual Training Techniques as Related 
to Nutrition—CAROLYN ADDISON, Nu- 
tritionist, American Red Cross, New- 
ark, N. J 


STATE AND LOCAL BOARD 
MEMBERS 


thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: HENRY E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Member of the School Board, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Topic: The School Board’s Responsibil- 
ity for Vocational and Specialized 
Educational Areas 

The Professional Point of View — 
ALBERT E. JOCHEN, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Trenton, 
N. J 


A School Board’s Point of View—EARL 
R. Stivers, 26 Rockaway Avenue, 
Rockaway, N. J. (Connected with the 
Morris Hills Regional High School) 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Business Meeting 


Chairman: Puitip H. HANEY, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Section of the AVA, 
and Assistant Director, Essex County 
Vocational and Technical Schools, 
Newark, N. J. 

Co-Chairman: LEE W. RALSTON, Direc- 
tor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 


Secretary: C. D. REJAHL, Executive 
Secretary, Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education, and 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 

Introduction of New Publication: Hand- 
book for Officers of Affiliated State 
Associations— GILBERT G. WEAVER, 
Chairman, AVA Research and Pub- 
lications Committee, and Director of 
Training, State Bureau of Vocational 
Curriculum Development and Indus- 


- Teacher Training, New York, 
N. 


ie 


id . 
C. L. Greiber, President, State Directors; George Morgenroth, 
President, American Technical Education Assoc.; E. W. 
Tischendorf, President, Nat'l Assoc. Industrial Teacher Educa- 
lors; Franklin J. Keller, Program Chairman, International 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Membership in State Associations and 
AVA—JoHN A. BEAUMONT, Chair- 
man, AVA Membership Committee, 
and Chief, State Business Education 
Service, Springfield, II. 

Panel Discussions: Planning and Con- 
ducting Membership Campaigns; How 
Can AVA be of More Assistance to 
State Vocational Associations? 


LOWELL A. BURKETT, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association, Washington, 
Leader. 

Panel: Presidents, Presidents-Elect and 
Representatives of the Delaware Vo- 
cational Association; Illinois Voca- 
tional Association; Minnesota Voca- 
tional Association; Oklahoma Voca- 
tional Association; and Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


C., 


General Discussion from the floor. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 7:00 A.M. 
Joint Breakfast Meeting 


Officers of Affiliated State Associations 
AVA Executive Committee 


Chairman: Puitip H. HANEY, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Section of the AVA, 
and Assistant Director, Essex County 
Vocational and Technical Schools, 
Newark, N. J. 

Co-Chairman: LEE W. RALSTON Direc- 
tor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Secretary: C. D. REJAHL, Executive 
Secretary, Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education, and 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Madison, Wis. 

Speaker: What’s Ahead—M. D. Mos- 
LEY, Executive Secretary, American 
_— Association, Washington, 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Thursday, December 8, 9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: RoBeRT B. BRADLEY, Chair- 
man, Advisory Vocational Committee 
of the North York Board of Educa- 
tion, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 

My Mission in Formosa—JoHN A. Mc- 
CARTHY, Former Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, 
Trenton, N. J 

Aids Given to Foreign Countries by Vo- 
cational People—FRANKLIN J. KEL- 
LER, Chairman, AVA Committee on 
International Education, and Princi- 
pal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


General Discussion. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: J. E. TEPoorTEN, Coordina- 
tor, Wisconsin Vocational Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 

Sponsor: Joint Safety Committee, 
American Vocational Association and 
National Safety Council 

Open Discussion Dealing with Safety 
Education Problems and Needs in 
Business and Distributive Education. 
Guidance, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Teacher Education, and Trade 
and Industrial Education. 

Recorder: To be announced 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Special Vocational Education Facilities 
for the Handicapped 
Chairman: M. M. Watter, Director, 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, State Board 
~4 Vocational Education, Harrisburg, 
a. 

Panel Discussion 

Topic: Responsibility of Vocational 
Education for Training the Handi- 
capped—GeorceE H. ParKEs, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Williamsport, 


a. 

Topic: Special Vocational Education 
Facilitions for the Handicapped. H. 
O. CARLTON, Director, North Georgia 
Trade and Vocational School, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga. 

FRANK B. CALE, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Richmond, Va. 
KENNETH CARL, Director, Williamsport 

Technical Institute, Williamsport, Pa. 

Discussion of the Topic from the point 
of view of the Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor—R. F. LEE Wo.F, Supervisor, 
Philadelphia District Office, Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Discussion 


EDUCATIONAL TV PROGRAM 
Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:00 A.M. 


Chairman: WILLIAM F. RASCHE, Direc- 
tor, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address: Educational Television for 
Today — RALPH STEETLE, Executive 
Director, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, Washington, D. C. 

Panel: Vocational Education’s Stake in 
Television 

Moderator: RALPH STEETLE, Executive 
Director, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, Washington, D. C. 

Panel: Panel members to be selected 
representing each division of the 
American Vocational Association 


Educ.; Philip Haney, Program Chairman, Officers of Affili- 
ated State Associations; L. E. Wass, President, National 
Council of Local Administrators of Voc. Ed. and Practical Arts; 
and Benjamin Shapiro, Pro. Chairman, Academic Teachers. 
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L. to r.: Cecil Stanley, AVA President; Charles W. Sylvester, 
AVA Treasurer; M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary; 
Alfred Saseen, 1955 Convention Program Chairman; Mary 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


Sunday, Dec. 4, 7:30 P.M. 


Topic: An Anlysis of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Industrial Practice 

Chairman: L. E. Wass, President, Na- 
tional Council of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, and Director, Indus- 
trial and Adult Education, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Address: FRED FINSTERBACH, Educa- 
tional Director, Turner Division, 
Kearney and Trecker Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Executive Council Session 

Discussion: The Good and Welfare of 
the National Council 

Recorder: ROBERT MELLMAN, Secretary, 
National Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, and Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Easton School 
District, Easton, Pa. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Chairman: REx H. SMELSER, Vice-Pres- 
ident, National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts, and Direc- 
tor, Sowela Vocational Technical 
School, Lake Charles, La. 

Welcome: L. E. Wass, President, Na- 
tional Council of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts. 

Topic: School Buildings; Special Re- 
quirements for Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education 

Local Director’s Viewpoint—RosBeErT M. 
ENGLISH, Educational Director, 
specs Baking Institute, Chicago, 


Local Director’s Viewpoint—MAXxIMIL- 
LIAN Komow, Director of Vocational 
Facilities, New York City Public 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Architect’s Viewpoint— RIcHARD G. 
Stein, R.A., AIA, Architects Asso- 
ciated, New York, N. Y. 

Architect’s Viewpoint — CLINTON _D. 
SEAMAN, R.A., AIA, Epple and Sea- 
man, Architects and Engineers, New- 
ark, ° 

Discussion 

Recorder: THomas G. BELL, Director of 
Vocational Education, Shelby County 
Board of Education, Whitehaven, 
Tenn. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 2:00-4:30 P.M. 


Chairman: WILLIAM E. BRUNTON, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Address: M. L. FRANKEL, Director, 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Education and Its Place in the 
Programs of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts 
Management’s Viewpoint — GEORGE W. 
CrowE, Director of Public Relations, 
Esso Standard Oil Company, Eliza- 

beth, N. J. 

Local Superintendent’s Viewpoint — 
CLYDE Siocum, Superintendent of 
of Public Schools, Toms River, N. J. 

Local Director’s Viewpoint—EARL BE- 
DELL, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Teacher’s Viewpoint—ADA SKURATOF- 
SKY, Business Education Teacher, 
Essex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School, Newark, N. J. 

Discussion 

Recorder: LYNN O. OGDEN, Assistant 
Superintendent for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Augusta, Ga. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 
9:30 A.M.- 12:00 Noon 


Joint Meeting 
Local Administrators and State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Education 
Chairman: GEORGE W. MOoORGENROTH, 
Vice-President, National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts, and 
Director, Essex County Vocational 
ee Schools, Essex County, 


N. J. 

Address: DALE L. HIESTAND, Member 
of the Council Staff, National Man- 
power Council, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Topic: A Policy for Skilled Manpower 


—A Challenge to Vocational and 
Practical Arts Educators 

Management’s Viewpoint — CARL OTT, 
Educational Director, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, Boundbrook, N. J. 

State Supervisor’s Viewpoint —J. F. 
INGRAM, State Supervisor of Trade 
ae Education, Montgomery, 

a. 

Local Administrator’s Viewpoint — 
Hospart H. SoMMERsS, Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of Vocational 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion 

Recorder: H. K. CoLuins, Director of 
Vocational Education, Durham, N. C. 

Tuesday, Dec. 6, 12:30-2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon and Business Meeting 

Chairman: L. E. Wass, President, Na- 
tional Council of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts 

Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Meeting of New Officers and Executive 
Committee 


Oberholzer, Co-Chairman; Harry E. Masters, Deck Officer, 
The Ship; Albert E. Jochen, N. J. State Director of Vocational 
Education, and Chairman of State Steering Committee, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATORS DAY 


Program Chairman: ABLETT H. Fury. 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Division of Curriculum and Instruc. 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Co-Chairman: ALBERT E. JOCHEN, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education, Trenton, N. J 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 9-10:45 A.M. 


Patterns of Coperative Development in 
Vocational and General Secondary 
Education 

Chairman: ABLETT H. FLury 

The National Level—James H. Prar- 
SON, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The State Level—JoserpH R. STRosEL, 
Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, Albany, N. Y.; 
EMMETT O’BRIEN, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

The Local Level— Ropert  BLwnt, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Middlesex County, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; WILLIAM TWITCHELL, JR, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Essex County, Newark, N. J. 





Convention Issue 
Specials 


The Journal is pleased to present 
in this, our convention issue, two fea- 
tures that are of particular signifi- 
cance at this time when we review, 
with care, the year that has passed 
and look, with new faith, to the fu- 
ture. 


Dudley M. Hughes, a Man With a 
Vision, page 29, is a contribution that 
clearly recalls for us the dedicated 
leadership that brought life to voca- 
tional education. 


And the letters of a vocational di- 
rector to his staff, Dear Teacher, 
page 27, will recall for us, too, the 
knowledge that the torch is still car- 
ried high. 


On the lighter—but also helpful— 
side, we know you will like How To 
Be a Clever Conventioneer, page 33. 





—— 
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Wednesday, Dec. 7, 
11:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


techniques for More Effective Coordina- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational 
Programs with General Education 


Chairman: To be announced 

Panel 

Grecc Hipss, Superintendent of Schools, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

BurR CoE, Director, Middlesex County 
Vocational and Technical High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

FraNK WEINHEIMER, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Freehold, N. J. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2-4 P.M. 


building Better School and Community 
Relations Through Vocational Programs 
and Industrial Arts 

Business and Distributive Education— 
ELIZABETH T. VAN DERVEER, Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; CLIFFORD COMPHER, New 
Brunswick High School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; RoBert D. Joy, State 
Supervisor of Distributive and Busi- 
ness Education, Trenton, N. J 

Agriculture—F RED W. Evans, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mt. Holly, N. J.; 
JAMES H. JOHNSON, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newton, N. J. 


Industrial Arts—GEORGE DITLOW, New- 
ark State Teachers College, Newark, 
N. J.; ARMAND RHEN, Director of 
Industrial Arts, Newark City Schools, 
Newark, N. J. 


Home Economics—DoroTHY BREVOORT, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Trenton, N. J.; MARJORIE WILSON, 
Burlington High School, Burlington, 
N. J. 


Trades & Industry—HENry D. Bour- 
HILL, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Paterson, N. J.; Puiwie H. 
HANEY, Assistant Director, Essex 
ied Vocational Schools, Newark, 


ACADEMIC TEACHERS IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: BENJAMIN SHAPIRO, Curric- 
ulum Coordinator, Middlesex County 
Vocational and Technical High 
Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Helping the Vocational School Student 
to Improve His Reading — NANcy 
F. YOUNG, Reading Consultant, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Research, N. Y. 


What Industry Wants of Academic 
Training in a Vocational School— 
Davip W. HILL, Training Supervisor, 
Hercules Powder Co., Parlin, N. J. 


Improving Leisure Time Activities 
Through the Academic Subjects — 
Harry Lewis, Coordinator, Curric- 
ulum Development, New York City 


Recorder: ROSALIE CAVALLO, Instructor 
in English, Essex County Vocational 
and Technical High Schools, Newark, 
N. J. 


L., R. E. Bass, AVA Vice President for 
Agricultural Education and Virginia State 
Supv., Agric’l Educ.; R.: Owen E. Kiser, 
Program Chairman, Agricultural Educ., 
and N. J. State Supv., Agricultural Educ. 





Registration Regulations 


AVA members should read care- 
fully the unanimous ruling of the 
AVA Executive Committee on con- 
vention registration. 


“Effective with the November 1954 
Convention all persons showing 
credentials of AVA membership shall 
pay a $2.00 registration fee. All 
other vocational and practical arts 
personnel without membership cre- 
dentials shall be required to pur- 
chase a direct membership of $4.00 
and in addition pay the regular reg- 
istration fee of $2.00. All other per- 
sons with the exception of exhibitors, 
specially invited guests, and program 
participants, shall be required to pay 
a registration fee of $2.00.” 


Registration for the 1955 AVA Con- 
Yention will begin Sunday, December 
4, at 1:00 p.m. in the lobby of the 
Haddon Hall. 








an 





NOVEMBER, 1955 


Agricultural Education 


Thursday, Dec. 1, 
1:00 P.M. and 7:00 P.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
Executive Committee Meeting 
Chairman: S. F. PETERSON, President 
and Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Ayden, N. C 


Friday, Dec. 2, 8 A.M.-8 P.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
Executive Committee Meetings 


Chairman: S. F. Peterson, President 


Saturday, Dec. 3, 
8:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
First General Session 


Chairman: S. F. PETERSON, President 
and Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Ayden, N. C 


Secretary: LIONEL E. Cross, Executive 
Secretary and City Supervisor of 
nee Education, San Jose, 
alif. 


Saturday, Dec. 3, 1:00-5:00 P.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
Regional Meetings 


Region I—Rosert J. BisHopp, Powell, 
Wyo., Vice President 

Region II—Joe R. CUFFMAN, Midland, 
Tex., Vice President 

Region III—James WALL, Waverly, 
Nebr., Vice President 

Region IV—Rosert Howey, Sycamore, 
Ill., Vice President 

Region V—LuTHER S. HARDIN, Searcy, 
Ark., Vice President 

Region VI—H. E. THROCKMORTON, Mil- 
ton, West Va., Vice President 


Saturday, Dec. 3, 7:30 P.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
You Asked for It 


Chairman: Don MULLEN, Teacher of 
— Agriculture, Jefferson, 
is. 


Sunday, Dec. 4, 1:30 P.M. 


Third General Session 


Chairman: S. F. Peterson, President 
and Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Ayden, N. C. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 9:00 A.M. 


Combined Agricultural Education Groups 


Chairman: WARREN G. WEILER, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary: Luoyp J. Putpps, Secretary, 
AVA Agricultural Education Divi- 
sion, and Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Theme: Review of Activities of 1955, 
Hints of Problems for 1956 


9:00-9:30 A.M. 


For the AVA Agricultural Education 
Division — R. Bass, AVA Vice 
President, and State Supervisor of 
icc, Education, Richmond, 

a. 


9:30-10:00 A.M. 


For the Agricultural Education Serv- 
ice—W. T. SPANTON, Chief, Agricul- 
tural Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


10:00-10:30 A.M. 


For the National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Association—S. F. 
PETERSON, President and Teacher of 
Vocational Agricultural, Ayden, N.C. 


10:30-10:40 A.M. 


Recess 


10:40-11:15 A.M. 


Keynoter: RALPH Howarb, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


11:15-12:00 Noon 


The Learning to Do Which Must Not 
Be Overlooked—Carsige HAMMONDs, 
Head, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Monday, Dec. 5, 1:30 P.M. 


Chairman: S. D. MCMILLEN, State Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
Charleston, West Va. 

Secretary: ROBERT A. WALL, Past Pres- 
ident NVATA, Luray, Va. 


1:30-1:45 P.M. 


Official Fund Raising FFA Calendar— 
ELIZABETH COPELAND, Custom Cal 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


1:45-2:40 P.M. 


Public Relations—G. F. Exkstrom, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, 
ne of Missouri, Columbia, 

0. 


2:40-3:30 P.M. 


Farm Safety — Mark Nicnoits, AVA 
Past President, and State Director of 
Vocational Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Monday, Dec. 5, 2:00 P. M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
Regional Meetings 
Region I—Rosert J. BIsHopP, Powel, 
Wyo., Vice President 
Region II—JoeE R. CUFFMAN, Midland, 
Tex., Vice President 
Region III—JAMES WALL, Waverly, 
Nebr., Vice President 
Region IV—Rosert Howey, Sycamore, 
Ill., Vice President 
Region V—LUTHER S. HARDIN, Searcy, 
Ark., Vice President 
Region VI—H. E. THROCKMORTON, Mil- 
ton, West Va., Vice President 


Monday, Dec. 5, 3:30 P. M. 
Agricultural Division Committee Meetings 
Professional Information Committee— 
SUTHERLAND, Teacher Trainer, 
University of California, Davis, 
Calif. 

Professional Relations Committee — 
Harry M. McDonaLp, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 
Baltimore, Md., Chairman 

Research Committee—HENRY S. BRUN- 
NER, Head, Department of Agvicul- 
tural Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa., 
Chairman 

Standards and Policies Committee — 
R. C. S. Sutuirr, Chief, Agricultural 
Education, Albany, N. Y., Chairman 

Teacher Education Committee—V. G. 

MarTIN, Head, Teacher Trainer, Agri- 
cultural Education, Mississippi State 
College, State College, Miss., Chair- 
man 

Editing-Managing Board of the Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine—E. W. 
GarRRIs, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., Chairman 


Monday, Dec. 5, 5:30 P.M. 


Dinner Meeting 
Editing-Managing Board, the Agricultural 
Education Magazine 


Chairman: E. W. Garris, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 8:00 P.M. 


Executive Council Meeting 


Chairman: R. E. Bass, AVA Vice Pres- 
ident, and State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Richmond, Va. 
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Secretary: Luoyp J. Puipps, Secretary 


AVA Agricultural Education Divi- 
sion, and Asociate Professor, Agri- 
cultural Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 8:30 A.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 


Final General Session 


Chairman: S. F. PETerson, President 
and Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Ayden, N. C 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 
9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 12:00 Noon 
A & P Luncheon Meeting 


State Supervisors, Teacher Trainers, 
and Teachers of Agriculture. Cour- 
tesy of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. JoHN L. RaINeEy, Divi- 
sional Public Relations, in charge. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Joint Meeting With Trade & Industrial 
Division 


Theme: Low Income Farm Family 
Program 

Chairman: J. C. CANNON, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 
Mnotgomery, Ala. 

Secretary: W. A. SMITH, Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 

Moderator: H. M. Byram, Professor, 
Agricultural Education, Michigan 
State College, Eeast Lansing, Mich. 

Panel 

A. P. FATHERREE, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Jackson. 
Miss. 

INEZ WALLACE, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Atlanta, 


s 

T. CARL Brown, Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

LAWRENCE BorosAGE, Associate Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

DUNCAN HyDE, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Baltimore, Md 

J. FRED INGRAM, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Unique to New Jersey is the class in related instruction for apprentices, who study 


JAMES WALL, Vice President, Region I] 
NVATA, Waverly, Nebr. 

RutH STovALL, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Mont. 
gomery, Ala. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 
8:30 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 


Agricultural Education Tour 


Tour will include agricultural and his. 
toric points of interest in New Jersey 
for State Supervisors, Teacher Train. 
ers and Teachers of Vocational Agri. 
culture and their wives. This tour 
and the noon luncheon has been ay. 
ranged through the courtesy of the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation. A. |, 
JONES, Eastern Director of Public 
Relations, Sears, Roebuck Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. EVANs, 
State Supervisor of Teacher Train- 
ing, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; G. W. Lanez, 
State Supervisor of Farm Mechanics 
Instruction in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; and E. C. Sri. 
WELL, Agriculture Teacher, Freehold, 
N. J., are in charge of the tour. The 
tour will start and end at the Chal- 
fonte Haddon Hall Hotel. Tickets for 
this tour and luncheon will be made 
available to eligible persons through 
state supervisors of agricultural edu- 
— prior to or during the conven- 
ion 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 7:00 A.M. 
Breakfast Meetings 


State Supervisors—O. E. Kiser, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J., in charge 

Teacher Trainers—G. F. Exstrom, 
Professor, Agricultural Education, 
University of Mississippi, Columbia, 
Mo., in charge 

NVATA—H. E. THROCKMORTON, Vice 
President, Milton, West Va., in 
charge 

Tickets will be available at registration 
desk 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 8:00 A.M. 


National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 
Final Executive Committee Hearing 
Chairman: S. F. PETERSON, President 
and Teacher of Vocational Agricv- 
ture, Ayden, N , 


=e 


trade mathematics, practical physics, and phases of automatic sprinkler systems. 
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Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:00 A.M. 


State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 


Chairman: Henry S. BRUNNER, Chair- 
MAN, Agricultural Research Commit- 
tee, and Head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pa. 


Secretary: JAMES WALL, Vice Presi- 
— Region III, NVATA, Waverly, 
Nbr. 





Thursday, Dec. 8, 12:00 Noon 
Combined Agricultural Education Groups 


International Harvester Luncheon 
Meeting 


State Supervisors, Teacher Trainers, 
and Teachers of Agriculture. Cour- 
tesy of the International Harvester 
Company. W. T. SCHNATHORST, Su- 
pervisor, Educational Service, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in charge 


ident, and State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary: Lioyp J. Puipps, Secretary 
of AVA Agricultural Education Divi- 
sion, and Associate Professor, Agri- 
cultural Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Report of the Agricultural Education 
Magazine—E. W. GARRIS, Chairman, 
Editing-Managing Board, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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vania State University, University 
Park, Pa., North Atlantic Region 


Reports on Special Studies 


The Use of Television in Vocational 

Agriculture—PaAuL SWEANY, Assistant 
Teacher Trainer, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., Central 
Region 


A Follow-up Study of Vocational Agri- 
culture Students in Virginia—H. W. 
SANDERS, Head, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Group- 
ing Adult Farmers for Instruction 
on the Basis of Interest and Partici- 
pation—C. C. SCARBOROUGH, Head, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., Southern Region 


State Plans for Reimbursing Voca- 
tional Agricultural Programs—JOHN 
BUNTEN, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Carson City, Nev. A Pro- 
file of Our High School Vocational 
Agriculture Students—S. S. SuTHER- 
LAND, Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of California, 
Davis, Calif. Problems of Beginning 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers — 
ELWwoop JUERGENSON, Professor of 
Vocational Agricultural Education, 
University of California, Davis, 
Calif., Western Region 


What Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Like About the Profession— 
VERNON B. SULTENFUSS, Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture, Centerville, 
Md. The Holding Power of Voca- 
tional Agriculture—OWEN E. KISER, 
State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, New Brunswick, * 
Criteria for Evaluating Supervised 
Farming Programs on the Basis of 
Establishment in Farming—FRrep C. 
Snyper, Supervising Teacher of Vo- 
cational Agriculture, Mifflinburg, Pa., 
North Atlantic Region 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2-4 P.M. 


Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education 


Chairman: Enos C. Perry, Director, 
Bureau of Business Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Assistant Chairman: ELIZABETH VAN 
DERVEER, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 


New Developments in the Administration 
and Supervision of B Educati 


Guidance—WeEsLEY E. Scott, Director 
4 Business Education, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 
Equipment and Layout — E. WALTER 
DWARDS, Publisher, Gregg Maga- 
zines, New York, N. Y. 

Supplementary Materials—HELEN REy- 
NOLDS, Professor, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Part Time Occupational Experiences— 
JoHN A. BEAUMONT, Chief, State 
Business Education Service, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Questions and General Discussion. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, A.M. 


Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2-4 P.M. 
Secretarial and Clerical Subjects 
Chairman: GEORGE M. DAVALL, Super- 
visor, Business Education Curricu- 
lum, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Assistant Chairman: Louis C. Na- 
NAssy, State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, N 





New Developments in the Secretarial and 
Clerical Subject Areas 


Clerical Practice — VERN A. FRISCH, 
Chairman, Business Education De- 
partment, New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Filing—JamMeEs R. MEEHAN, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


ss Education Department, 
East Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
Questions and General Discussion. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education 
Presiding: Ropert F. KozeELKA, Vice 
President, NASBE, and Supervisor 
J Business Education, Springfield, 


The Supervisor's Role 

The State Supervisor — CLINTON A. 
REED, Chief, Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education, Albany, N.Y. 

The Local Supervisor—MARGARET AN- 
DREWS, Consultant in Business Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The High School Principal—Maxim F. 
Lost, Principal, Lincoln High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The High School Business Teacher— 
CHARLES Post, High School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Business Session 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—EsTELLE 
S. PHILLIPs, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Washington, D. C 

Commitee Reports 

Promotion of State and Local Super- 
vision by Working with State Direc- 
tors—H. D. SHOTWELL, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Kan., Chairman. 

Working with Associations for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development— 
M. BERNADINE BELL, Calif., Chair- 
man. 

Working with State Education Associa- 
tions and Teachers Professional Or- 
ganizations—ELVIN S. EystTer, Ind., 
Chairman. 

Re-establishing Business Education 
Service in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion—ARTHUR L. WALKER, Richmond, 
Va., Chairman. 

Election of Officers—O. M. Hacer, Bis- 
marck, N. D., Chairman. 

New business. Installation of officers. 
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Thursday, Dec. 8, 12 Noon 


State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
and State Supervisors of Business 
Education 
Joint Luncheon Meeting 

Speaker: To be announced. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2-4 P.M. 
- Bookkeeping and Related Subjects 
Chairman: WILLIAM SELDEN, Chief, 
State Business Education, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Assistant Chairman: CLINTON COoOM- 
PHER, Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


New Developments in Bookkeeping and 
Related Subject Areas 
Bookkeeping—JOHN M. AICHELE, Chair- 
man, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Milton Hershey School, Her- 

shey, Pa. 

Business Law—I. Davin SATLOW, Chair- 
man, Accounting and Law Depart- 
ment, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, NM. Xx. 

Business Arithmetic— HARRY HUFF- 
MAN, Professor of Business Educa- 
tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

General Business—BERNARD A. SHILT, 
Supervisor of Business -Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Questions and General Discussion 


Friday, Dec. 9, 10 A.M.-12 Noon 


New Developments in Public Relations in 
Business Education and in School-Business 
Cooperation 
Chairman: GLADYS PEcK, State Super- 

visor, Business Education, Baton 


Rouge, La 
Assistant Chairman: RICHARD BORGER, 
sae High School, 


Princeton, 


Panel Members 
HERBERT HAMILTON, Dean, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 


a. 

RoBeRT E. SLAUGHTER, Vice President 
and General Manager, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. W. MITCHELL, Director, Southwest 
Louisiana Trade School, Crowley, La. 

L. MILLARD COLLINS, Educational Con- 
sultant, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Dallas, Tex. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


L., Roy Fairbrother, AVA Vice President 
for Distributive Education and Wisconsin 
State Supervisor, DE; R., Harry W. Packer, 
Program Chairman for DE and Delaware 
State Dir., Business and Distributive Educ. 


Distributive Education 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2-4:30 P.M. 


Distributive Education Clubs of America 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:30-4:30 P.M. 


National Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education 


Chairman: M. J. DEBENNING, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Topic: Financing Distributive Educa- 
tion Programs 

Keynoter: M. D. Mosiey, Executive 
Secretary, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C 

Keynoter: PAULINE W. BURBRINK, Di- 
rector of Research for Distributive 
Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Panel Members 

BILLINGS G. BURLINGAME, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, 
Albany, N. Y 

GEORGE SANDERS, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Harotp E. SHaptro, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

WILLIAM G. SLATTERY, Teacher Trainer, 
Distributive Education, Woman’s 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 

JOHN R. WALDECK, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Denver, Colo. 

RoMAN F. WARMKE, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Education, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, A.M. 
Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Business education in New Jersey offers fine opportunities for youth and adults. 
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How to Develop Better Public Relations 


Chairman: K. OTTo LOGAN, State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Assistant Chairman: ALBERT DEMonp, 
Head, Department of Business Edv- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Keynoter: LESLIE W. KINDRED, Direc- 
tor, Department of Educational 
Administration, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Panel Members 

LOUISE BERNARD, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Richmond, 


a. 
T. CARL Brown, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Raleigh, 
. C. 


H. RoBerT KINKER, Teacher Trainer, 
Distributive Education, School of 
Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

RoBerT F. KOZzELKA, State Supervisor 
= Business Education, Springfield, 


HELEN B. O’DONNELL, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

CHARLES W. STEADMAN, Associate Pro- 
fessor, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAWRENCE THOMSON, Chief, State Busi- 
ness Education Division, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


How to Use the AVA Evaluative Criteria 
to Develop Better Distributive 
Education Programs 


Chairman: MARGUERITE M. Loos, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Assistant Chairman: L. Y. EAtTon, 
State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Salem, Ore. 

NoRBERT J. ZEIMES, Field Instructor, 
Adult Distributive Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 12:00 Noon 


State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
and State Supervisors of Business 
Education 


Joint Luncheon Meeting 
Speaker: To be announced 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00-4:30 P.M. 


How to Develop Better Instructional 
Activities and Materials in 
Distributive Education 

Chairman: Piasco G. Moore, State Di- 
rector of Distributive Education, 
Austin, Tex. 

Assistant Chairman: LAURA NICHOL- 
SON, State Supervisor of Business 
and Distributive Education, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
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Keynoter: WILLIAM B. LOGAN, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Panel Members 

SAMUEL W. CAPLAN, State Chief, Dis- 
tributive Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

FINDLEY E. HARTZLER, Teacher Trainer, 

. Distributive Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 

RosperT D. Joy, State Supervisor of 
Business and Distributive Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 

RENO KNOUSE, Teacher Trainer, Dis- 
tributive Education, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

NinA C. LANE, Director, Business Edu- 
cation Service, Territorial Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Mary I. McKay, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

JaMES A. ZANCANELLA, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Friday, Dec. 9, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: JAMES A. Dorsey, . State 
Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Assistant Chairman: ALICE F. PIPKIN, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Session |! 


Topic: How to Provide a DE Training 
Program for Service Stations 

Keynoter: E. J. LANGHAM, Merchandis- 
ing Manager, Sun Oil Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Session Il 


Topic: How to Develop Better Coop- 
erative Training Stations and Im- 
prove Coordination Practices 

Keynoter: WILLIAM B. RUNGE, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Panel Members 

MARION R. BALBONI, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

C. WENDELL Ecuots, Acting Assistant 
State Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 

RosBertT L. HITCH, Teacher Trainer, Dis- 
tributive Education, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

WARREN G. MEYER, Teacher Trainer, 
Distributive Education, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. D. SHOTWELL, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Topeka, Kan. ° 
ADRIAN TRIMPE, Teacher Trainer, Dis- 
tributive Education, Western Michi- 
> geet of Education, Kalamazoo, 

ich. 


Dover; RoBeRT J. DARLING, Super- 
visor, Guidance Services Department, 
Dover. 

Maryland — WILLIs H. WHITE, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, Balti- 
more. 

West Virginia—CLEMENTs D. BROWN, 
State Supervisor, Guidance Services, 
Charleston. 

Summarizer: HARVEY HEINTZELMAN, 
Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 3:00-5:00 P.M. 


National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
Trends in Counselor Training—Small 

Group Discussions 


Presiding: ROBERT PoPPENDIECK, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Participants 

Connecticut — WILLYs W. FoLsom, 
Counselor Trainer, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs; WINFIELD 
Scott, New Haven Teachers College; 
RoBERT STOUGHTON, Counselor 
Trainer, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford. 

New York—A. GorDON NELSON, Pro- 
fessor, Cornell University; JEAN P. 
JORDAAN, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; DoNALD SuPER, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 


L.: Mark Nichols, AVA Past President and 
Utah State Director, Vocational Education; 
R.: Franklin J. Connolly, Program Chair- 
man for Guidance and N. J. State Supv., 
Occup. Information and Guid. Services. 


CHARLES N. Morris, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; RAYMOND A. 
PATOUILLET, Assistant Professor of 
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Monday, Dec. 5, 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselors Trainers 
North Atlantic Region 


Recent Research in Prediction and 
Evaluation 


Chairman: WILLIAM H. ATKINS, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Student Evaluation as Prediction — 
WARREN FINDLEY, Director, Evalua- 
tion and Advisory Services, Educa- 
77 Testing Service, Princeton, 

J 


Predictability of the Different Aptitude 
Tests for Success in Vocational Edu- 
cation (Trade and _ Industrial) — 
RoseRT STOUGHTON, Counselor Train- 
er, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Screening Students for Curriculum 
Choice—Davin V. TIEDEMAN, Lectur- 
er, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Recorder: HAROLD J. MAHONEY, Con- 
sultant in Guidance, Bureau of Youth 
Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 1:30-2:45 P.M. 


A Shared Program of Specialized Services 
Report from the Field 


Chairman: ARTHUR M. WELLINGTON, 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Presentation: GARRETT NYWEIDE, Direc- 
tor, Rockland County (N.Y.) Voca- 
tional Education and Extension 
Board 

Recorder: ALPHEUS SANFORD, State Di- 
rector of Guidance Services, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 3:00-5:00 P.M. 


National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 


Reports from State Supervisors 

Presiding: Bruce E. SHEAR, President 
Elect, NAGSCT, and Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, Albany, N. Y. 


Reports 


New Hampshire—CHARLEsS R. DOLAN, 
Director, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Concord. 

Vermont—ALPHEUS SANFORD, State Di- 
rector of Guidance Services, Mont- 
pelier. 

Massachusetts—JOHN P. MorRINE, State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Vocational Guidance, Boston. 

Connecticut—HaroLD J. MAHONEY, Con- 
sultant in Guidance, Hartford. 

New York—Bruce E. SHEAR, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Guidance, Albany. 

New Jersey—FRANKLIN CONNOLLY, 
State Supervisor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, Trenton. 

Pennsylvania — HARVEY HEINTZELMAN, 
State Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Harrisburg. 

Delaware—JOHN S. CHARLTON, Direc- 
tor, Child Development and Guidance, 


bia University; ALICE Crow, Program 
Advisor, Department of Education, 
Brooklyn College, New York City; 
ROBERT MATTHEWSON, Board of High 
er Education, New York City; LEo 
GOLDMAN, Associate Professor, School 
of Education, University of Buffalo; 
WILBeErT J. Dippoye, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; DorotHy D. Srratp, Hunter 
College; PHYLLIS WILSON, Program 
Advisor, Queens College. 


New Jersey—WILLIAM H. ATKINS, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, School 
of Education, Rutgers University; 
Rex B. CuNLIFFE, Professor of Edu- 
cation, School of Education, Rutgers 
University; RoBertT POPPENDIECK, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; SISTER TERESA GERTRUDE, 
O. S. B., Director of Guidance, Seton 
Hall University, Newark, N. J.; 
EarL Davis, Director of Personnel 
and Guidance, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Pennsylvania—Recis K. LEONARD, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh; Sister M. BrEr- 
NADINA, Professor of Education, 
Marywood College, Scranton; ARTHUR 
WELLINGTON, Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University; Rop- 
ERIC D. MATTHEWS, Professor of 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LAWRENCE LENNON, Professor 
of Education, University of Scran- 
ton; A. M. ScHMULLER, Director of 
Testing and Counseling, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington. 

West Virginia—C.Lark Hess, Counselor 
— Marshall College, Hunting- 

n. 

Summarizer: Ropert H. MATHEWSON, 
Board of Higher Education, New 
York, N. Y. 





Monday, Dec. 5, 7:30-9:30 P.M. 


National Association of -Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers 
Current Aspects of Guidance and Personnel 
Services at the National Level 


Moderator: WILLIAM H. ATKINS, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Discussants: FRANK L. SIEVERS, Chief, 
Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tion, Division of State and Local 
School Systems, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; ARTHUR 
A. Hitcucock, Executive Secretary, 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Recorder: RoBERT Hoppock, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers 


Business Meeting 

Presiding: BrucE E. SHEAR, President 
Elect, NAGSCT and Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, Albany, N. Y. 

Recorder: CLEMENTS D. Brown, State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, 
Charleston, West Va. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, P.M. 
Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 9:00 A.M. 


How Guidance and Trade and Industrial 
Education Can Help Each Other 


Chairman: JOHN ODGERS, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Moderator: JOHN T. SHUMAN, Director, 
Vocational Education, Allentown, Pa. 

Recorder: HuGH Lovett, State Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Little Rock, Ark. 

Panel Members 

NEAL PERKINS, Director, Vocational 
Education, Abington Township Pub- 
lic Schools, Abington, Pa. 

JosePpH E. StTROBEL, Assistant State 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

RosBertT TABER, Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTHUR WELLINGTON, Professor of 
Education and Counselor Trainer, 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Guidance Develops Human Resources 


Chairman: Bruce SHEAR, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Guidance, Albany, N. Y. 

Moderator: WILLIAM H. ATKINS, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Recorder: ROBERT STOUGHTON, Coun- 
selor Trainer, Bureau of Youth Serv- 
ices, Hartford, Conn. 

Panel Members 

FRANK L. SIEveERS, Chief, Guidance and 


Pupil Personnel Section, U. S. Office - 


of Education, Washington, D. C. 

DoNALD E. SuPer, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia, 
University, New York, N. Y. 

HAROLD MAHONEY, Consultant in Guid- 
ance, Bureau of Youth Services, 
Hartford, Conn. 

CARRIE Losi, Director of Secondary 
School Guidance, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:00 A.M. 


How Guidance and Home Economics Can 
Help Each Other 

Chairman: ALMA BENTLEY, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C. 

Moderator: CLEMENTs D. Brown, State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, 
Charleston, West Va. 


Recorder: ALPHEUS SANFORD, State 


oe of Guidance, Montpelier, - 
t : 


Panel Members 
Rex B. CUNLIFFE, Director of Ad- 


re 


vanced Study, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

MARTHA CREIGHTON, Head, Teacher 
Training, Virginia Polytechnic Instj- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

CATHERINE DENNIS, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Raleigh, N. ¢. 

CLI0 REINWALD, Chief, State Home 
Economics Education, Service, Hayr- 
risburg, Pa. 

JOHN S. CHARLTON, Director, Child 
Development and Guidance, Depart- 
_— of Public Instruction, Dover, 

el. 


L.: Louise Keller, AVA Vice President for 
Home Economics and lowa State Super- 
visor of Home Economics; R.: Alma Bent- 
ley, Program Chairman for Home Eco- 
nomics and South Carolina State Super- 


™, 
— 


visor of Home Economics Education. 


Home Economics 


Program Theme: The Role of Home 
Economics in the Expanding Pro- 
gram of Education for Home and 
Family Life. 


National Association of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 10-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: ANNA K. SCHNEIDER, Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teacher, Toms 
River, N. J. 

Theme: Management Means Peace of 
Mind. 

Mind Your Own Management—HENRI- 
ETTA FLECK, Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Manage Your Own Mind — MARGARET 
Sa gu Health Officer, Burlington, 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: ANNA K. SCHNEIDER, Toms 
River, N. J. 

Business Meeting 

Manage Your Own Job—TREVA KAUFF- 
MAN, Supervisor of Homemaking 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Panel Discussion: Methods and Tech- 
niques in Teaching Management. 
M. EsTHER HILL, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Philadelphia, Pa., Moder- 

ator 

Panel Members 

ANNE H. CAMERON, Associate Profes- 
sor, Home Economics Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONSTANCE HERBST, Homemaking 
Teacher, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

HELEN WALGRAN, Coordinator, Dobbins 
Vocational-Technical School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ReEITA S. WoopaLL, Homemaking 
Teacher, West Reading Boro High 
School, Elkland, Pa. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 10:00 A.M. 


National Association of Teacher-Trainers 
of Home Economics 
Theme: The Creative Role of the Home- 
making Teacher—Emphasizing im- 
plications for Teacher Education. 


Chairman: LOUISE FERNANDEZ, Home 
Economics Education, New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Suggested Topics for Group Discussion 

The Creative Role of the Teacher with 
Implications for Teacher Education— 
RALPH PICKETT, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Creative Aspect of the Teacher's 
Role in Home Economics — MERNA 
SAMPLE, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion and Summary 

Business Meeting 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:00 A.M. 


National Association of State Supervisors 
of Home Economics Education 
Chairman: DorotHy LAwson, State 
Supervisor of Home _ Economics, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Significant Problems in Supervision of 
Homemaking Education 

Effective Practices in Evaluation 

Developing Family Living Programs 
for Boys and Girls 

Using Advisory Committees Effectively 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00-3:45 P.M. 


Chairman: Eva W. Scutty, State Su- 
pervisory of Home Economics, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Informal discussion of current state 
supervisory problems 


Home E ics Teachers, Teacher- 
Trainers and Supervisors Tea 
4:00-5:00 P.M. 
Chairman: VERNA DANLEY, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Tren- 
ton, N. J 





ics Division 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, 9:00 A.M. 


Chairman: ALMA BENTLEY, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Colum- 
bia, S 

Greetings: DoroTHy E. BREvoort, State 
Supervisor of Home _ Economics, 
Trenton, N. J 


Program Leader: HELEN Hopper, As 
sistant Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Richmond, Va. 
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Changes in American Living which 
have Implications for Education — 
HELEN Hurp, Head of Sociology De- 
partment, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Symposium: Implications for Expand- 
ing the Program for Home and 
Family Living 

Epna P. Amipon, Chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, U. S 
Office of Education, 
D. C., Leader 

CATHERINE DENNIS, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Raleigh, N. C 

HENRIETTA FLECK, Dean, Home Eco- 
nomics, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

GracE HENDERSON, Dean, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pa. 

Atta MotTTer, Associate Professor in 
Home Economics Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

ELIZABETH RANDAL, Teacher, Southern 
High School, Oakland, Md. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 11:30 A.M. 
Business Meeting 


Chairman: ARLINE TILTON, Head, Home 
Economics Education Department, 
University of Rhode Island, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 

Vice President: LoUISE KELLER, AVA 
Vice President for Home Economics, 
and State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Des Moines, Ia. 

Secretary: RENA L. HopcGeNn, State 
Chief, Home Economics Education, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: FLORIDE Moore, Associate 
Professor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens, 


“” 

The Role of Action Research in Cur- 
riculum Improvement — STEPHEN 
Corey, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Symposium: How Action Research Af- 
fects the Home Economics Curricu- 
lum 

BEULAH Coon, Specialist for Research 
and Studies in Home Economics Edu- 
eation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Leader 

Amy JEAN HOLMBLADE, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ELEANORE KOHLMANN, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Marie Dirks, Head, Home Economics 
Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

ALICE MARTIN, Homemaking Teacher, 
Greenville Junior High School, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 8:30-9:00 A.M. 


Chairman: RuTH DANTZLER, Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher, Columbia High 
School, Columbia, S. C. 

Films prepared by the National Co- 
ordinating Council of Home Eco- 
nomics—FRANCES CHAMPION, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 
9:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Washington, 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00-4:15 P.M. 


Program Topic: The Role of Varied 
Communications in Interpreting an 
Expanding Program of Home and 
Family Living 

Chairman: FRANCES CHAMPION, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Our Role of Using Varied Communica- 
tions in Improving Public Relations— 
JAMES A. DorsEy, Consultant, Dis- 
tributive Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Interpreting the Homemaking Program 
Through Television—BLANCHE PorT- 
woop, State Suprevisor of Home 
+ eemees Education, Stillwater, 

a. 

Movies—KATIE BARRINEAU, County Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Escam- 
bia County, Pensacola, Fla. 

Varied Methods—RuTH CowLEs, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion: Ways of Improving Meth- 
ods of Interpreting the Home Eco- 
nomics Program. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 4:15-4:30 P.M. 


Business Meeting 


L.: Shriver L. Coover, AVA Vice President 
for Industrial Arts and Director, Indus. Arts 
Dept., Penn. State Teachers College, Cal- 
ifornia, Pa. R.: John Smith, Program 
Chairman for Industrial Arts and N. J. 
State Supervisor of Industrial Arts Educ. 


Industrial Arts 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Significant Practices in Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education 


Chairman: JAMES HAMMOND, Director 
of Industrial Arts State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Professional Aspects of Undergraduate 
Shop — Kermit A. SEEFELD, Chair- 
man, Department of Industrial Arts, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Technical Aspects of Undergraduate 
Shop Courses—RALPH O. GALLING- 
TON, Professor of Industrial Arts 
Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 

The Nature and Function of Techniques 
of Analysis in Undergraduate In- 
dustrial Arts Program—Howarp O. 
REED, Head, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

The Resource Unit in Industrial Arts 
Undergraduate Teacher Education— 
JOHN MITCHELL, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Arts, Gorham State 
Teachers College, Gorham, Me. 

Observations of Effective Teaching 
Practices in Industrial Arts —G. 
WESLEY KETCHAM, State Education 
Consultant for Industrial Arts, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 10:00 A.M. 


National Conference State and Local 
Supervisors of Industrial Arts 


Chairman: Gordon Funk, Supervisor 
Industrials Arts and Trade and In- 
— Education, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00 P.M. 


Policy and Planning Committee of the 
Industrial Arts Division 


Chairman: SurRIveR L. Coover, AVA 
Vice President for Industrial Arts, 
and Director, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., President 

G. HaroLp Sitvius, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., Vice Pres- 
ident 

Pat ATTEBERRY, Chairman, Industrial 
Arts Department, Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

DEWEY BaArRICH, Manager, Industrial 
Arts Awards, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

CHRIS GRONEMAN, Head, Department of 
Industrial Education, A & M College 
of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

JAMES HAMMOND, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

GEORGE HENRY, Head, Industrial Arts 
Department, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

IvAN HOSTETLER, Head, Department of 
Industrial Arts, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

JOHN JARVIS, Dean, Industrial Educa- 
tion, The Stout State College, Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

WESLEY KETCHAM, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 

WILLIAM MAson, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WILLIAM J. MICHEELS, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

STANLEY J. PAWELEK, Supervisor, De- 
partment of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Baltimore, Md. 

VERNE L. PICKENS, Chairman, Division 
of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts, Kansas City, Mo. 

Roy A. RADTKE, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Milwaukee, Wis. 

KERMIT SEEFELD, Chairman, Industrial 
Education Department, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

JOSEPH ScHAD, Head, Industrial Arts, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Harry THOMAS, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, La. 

WILLIAM WILKINSON, Head, Industrial 
Arts Department, Nether Providence 
High School, Wallingford, Pa. 

WALTER R. WILLIAMS, State Director of 
Vocational and Industrial Arts, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

MERTON WHEELER, State Director of 
— Education, Jefferson City, 

0. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 8:30 A.M. 
Television in Industrial Arts 


Chairman: WILLIAM R. MAson, Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Co-Chairman: IvAN HOSTETLER, Head, 
Department of Industrial Arts, North 
Coralina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, University of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

Kinescope on Shop Talk 

DoNALD Moon, ARTHUR TAGGERT, JOE 
KENNEDY, Teachers of Industrial 
Arts in the Pittsburgh area 

Panel Discussion: 

What do you do locally with television 
programs? 

How do you go about organizing and 
producing educational television 
shows? 

Discussion questions submited from 
audience 

Panel Members: 

LYMAN GOLDSMITH, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational and Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

JOHN M. Hur.ey, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, Bureau of Vocational 
Activities, Brooklyn, N. Y 

IvAN HOSTETLER, Head, Department of 
Industrial Arts, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, University of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

DONALD Moon, ARTHUR TAGGERT, JOE 
KENNEDY — Teachers of Industrial 
Arts in the Pittsburgh area 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 1:30-2:30 P.M. 


The Place of Drafting and Planning in the 
Industrial Arts Curriculum 


Chairman: Roy G. FALEs, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Industrial Arts Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Industrial Arts Drawing: The Fourth 
R of the Curriculum—Donatp E. 
HELPER, Avonworth High School, 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Using Sketching or Drawing to Illus- 
trate Ideas— CARLTON BAUER, In- 
structor in Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Boys in New Jersey’s industrial arts classes learn practical skills in modern shops. 


A Method of Student Self-Evaluation 
of Sketches and Drawings—SHRIVER 
L. Coover, AVA Vice President, and 
Director, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 2:30-4 P.M. 
Demonstrations in Industrial Arts 


Chairman: WILLIAM J. WILKINSON, 
Head, Industrial Arts Department, 
Nether Providence High School, 
Wallingford, Pa. 

Demonstration of Electronic Equip- 
ment—JOSEPH EARL VARGE, Univer- 
sal Scientific Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 8:30-10:15 A.M. 
Industrial Arts Design 


Chairman: KERMIT A. SEEFELD, Chair- 
man, Industrial Education Depart- 
ment, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Training the Designer—BurL N. Os- 
BURN, State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 

The Significance of The Contemporary 
Design Movements as It Relates to 
Industria! Arts— RopBert A. TINK- 
om, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


The Improvement of Industrial Arts 
Design—TrAcy B. NABERS, Director, 
Drafting and Design Training, Crys- 
ler Institute of Engineering, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The A.B.C.’s of Project Selection — 
ALEXANDER F. Bick, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 10:30 A.M. 


Industria! Arts Division Business Session 


President: SHRIVER L. CooverR, AVA 
Vice President, and Director, Indus- 
trial Arts Department, State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pa. 

Vice President: G. HaARoLtp SILvIus, 
Chairman, Department of Industrial 
Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer: VERNE PICKENS, 
Chairman, Division of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Election of IAPPC Members 


Membership in Industrial Arts Divi- 
sion of AVA—JosEPH ScHAD, Dean, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Student Membership in the AVA— 
JOHN A. JARVIS, Dean, The Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wis. 

Industrial Arts Articles in the Amer- 
ican Vocational Journal—WIL.M R. 
MASON, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Cleveland, Ohio 

Research and Publications—Curis H. 
GRONEMAN, Head, Department of In- 
dustrial Education, A & M College 
of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Teacher Recruitment—KErRMIT SEEFELD, 
Head, Department of Industrial Arts, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Recommended Projects for the Indus- 
trial Arts Division of the American 
Vocational Association 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00 P.M. 


Visit Commercial Exhibits 


Friday, Dec. 9, 8:30-10:30 A.M. 
Tomorrow’s Teachers 


Chairman: JOHN A. JARVIS, Dean, The 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 

First Speaker: (A Teacher Trainer)— 
KENNETH BROWN, State College of 
New York, Buffalo, N. Y 

Second Speaker: (A Supervisor) —J. 
LYMAN GOLDSMITH, Supervisor, Vo- 
cational and Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Panel 


Classroom Teacher—J. ALFRED SEITZ, 
Princeton High School, Princeton, 
J 


A Teacher Trainer — WiLuiAM J. 
MICHEELS, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

An Administrator—JoHN T. CUNNING- 
HAM, Director of Industrial Arts 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

A Supervisor—Epwarp HUuTTENGA, Sv- 
pervisor of Industrial Arts, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

A State Supervisor—JoHun J. SMITH, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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L.: Robert M. Reese, AVA Vice President 
for Trade and Industrial Educ., and Direc- 
tor, T and | Services, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; R.: Lawrence Borosage, Program 
Chairman for Trade and Industrial Educ., 


and Assoc. Prof., Vocational Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Trade and Industrial 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


Sunday, Dec. 4, 7:30 P.M. 


The NAITE at Work—A Summary and 
Discussion of the Professional Activ- 
ities of the Association’s Committees 

Chairman: Epwarp K. HANKIN, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Head of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Topic 1—The Preparation of Trade and 
Industrial Teachers through a Co- 
operative Curriculum (Final Report) 
—C. E. HIGHLEN, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Topic 2—Accreditation of Industry’s 
Schools—A. D. ALTHOUSE, Supervisor 
of Vocational Education, Detroit, 
Mich. ; 

Topic 38—Research in _ Industrial 
Teacher Education (A Progress Re- 
port)—H. H. Lonpon, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Topic 4—Developing Closer Relation- 
ships with Industrial Training Per- 
sonnel—Harry S. BELMAN, Chairman, 
Industrial Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Topic 5—Apprentice Related Instruc- 
tional Material— LAWRENCE Boro- 
SAGE, Associate Professor of Voca- 
tion Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Topic 6—Teaching Methods in Indus- 
trial Education (Film Presentation) 
—JAMES R. D. Eppy, Dean, Extension 
Division, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Topic 7— Accreditation in Industrial 


Teacher Education—H. L. HELTON,, 


Instructor, Department of Industrial 
Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 9:30 A.M. 


Merits and Methods of Providing Occupa- 
tional Experiences as Part of Industrial 
Teacher Preparation 


Chairman: WILLIAM J. MICHEELS, 
Chairman, Industrial Education De- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For Industrial Arts Teachers—RUPERT 
N. Evans, Associate Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 

For Vocational Industrial Teachers— 
JOSEPH W. GIACHINO, Head, Voca- 
tional Industrial Department, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Panel 

Verne C. FRYKLUND, President, The 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


JAMES HAMMOND, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Tteachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

JOHN M. Hurtey, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, New York, N. Y. 

VERNE L. PICKENS, Chairman, Division 
of Practical Arts, Vocational and 
i Life Education, Kansas City, 

0. 
HAROLD WILSON, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lewis F. BusuH, Jr., Industrial Arts 
Teacher, Robert Stacy Junior High 
School, Burlington City, N. J. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 2:00 P.M. 


Selected Research in Industrial 
Education 


Chairman: G. HAROLD Sitvius, Profes- 
sor and Chairman of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Selected Studies Completed At 

Indiana University— An Analysis of 
Current Practices in Evening Trade 
Classes in the Largest Ten Cities in 
Each of Five Mid-Western States— 
DENNIS H. PRIcE, Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Services, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

New York University—In-Service In- 
dustrial Arts Education for New 
York State—JAaMES R. HASTINGs, 
Associate Professor, Industrial Arts, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, 


i. ie 2 

The Pennsylvania State University—A 
Basis for the Selection of Vocational 
Industrial Education Teachers for 
Employment in Pennsylvania — Ep- 
WIN L. RumprFr, Director, Vocational 
Industrial Education, York, Pa. 

Wayne University—Vocational Educa- 
tion in Higher Education, Programs 
in Public Community Colleges — 
Douc.Las R. SHERMAN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Industrial Arts, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Significant Practices in Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education 


Chairman: JAMES HAMMOND, Director 
of Industrial Arts, State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Professional Aspects of Undergraduate 
Shop — Kermit A. SEEFELD, Chair- 
man,, Department of Industrial Arts, 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Technical Aspects of Undergraduate 
Shop Courses—RALPH O. GALLING- 
TON, Professor of Industrial Arts 
Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 

The Nature and Function of Techniques 
of Analysis in Undergraduate In- 
dustrial Arts Program—Howarp 0O. 
REED, Head, Industrial Arts Depart- 


ment, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

The Resource Unit in Industrial Arts 
Undergraduate Teacher Education— 
JOHN MITCHELL, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Arts, Gorham State 
Teachers College, Gorham, Me. 

Observations of Effective Teaching 
Practices in Industrial Arts —G. 
WESLEY KETCHAM, State Education 
Consultant for Industrial Arts, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Trade and Industrial Education Leadership 
Development Program 
Chairman: MELVIN L. BARLOw, Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training, University of California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Discussion Leader: JAMES R. D. Eppy, 
Dean, Extension Division, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Panel 

WALTER M. ARNOLD, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan. 

EARL BOWLER, Teacher Trainer, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

JOHN P. WALSH, Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, U. S. 
wt of Education, Washington, 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 12:00 Noon 
Luncheon and Business Meetnig 


Chairman: ELBERT W. TISCHENDORF, 
President, NAITE, and Professor and 
Head, Industrial Arts Department, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Education in the Air and the Atomic 
Age—JOHN H. Furray, Director, Air 
World Education, Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc. 

Subject: Education in the Air and the 
Atomic Age 

Business Meeting 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 5:00 P.M. 
Executive Committee Meeting—NAITE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE SUPERVISORS OF TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Monday, Dec. 5, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman: O. H. Beaty, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Methods of New Program Development 
—E. M. CuiaupgE, Chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Springfield, Ill. 

State Craft Committees —Josernu T. 
NERDEN, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Industrial Supervisory Training—H. G. 
McComs, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; and Dwicut P. Jacosus, 
Director, Industrial Supervisory 
Training, Baltimore, Md. 

Recorder: MERTON WHEELER, Director, 
Industrial Education, Jefferson City, 

oO. 


Monday, Dec. 5, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: J. F. INGRAM, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. 

Our National Program of Trade and 
Industrial Education—Joun P. 
WALsH, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Apprentice Program Standards and 
Development—ByrL R. SHOEMAKER, 
Supervisor, Trade and _ Industrial 
Education Service, Columbus, Ohio 

Panel: Research in Trade and Indus- 
trial Education 

Wm. G. Loomis, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Salem, Ore. 

W. G. FLANNERY, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 

Denver, Colo. 

J. F. INGRAM, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Recorder: MERTON WHEELER, Director, 
_ Education, Jefferson City, 

0. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Joint Meeting with National Council of 
Local Administartors 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower —A 
Challenge to Vocational and Practical 
Arts Educators 

Chairman: GEORGE W. MORGENROTH, 
Vice President, National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts, and 
Director, Essex County Vocational 
oe Technical Schools, Essex County, 


‘Address: DALE L. HIESTAND, Member 
of the Council Staff, National Man- 
power Council, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y 

Management’s Viewpoint — CARL OTT, 
Educational Director, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, Boundbrook, N. J 

State Supervisor’s Viewpoint —J. F. 
INGRAM, State Supervisor of Trade 
and ‘Industrial Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Local Administrator’s Viewpoint—Ho- 
BART SOMMERS, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Chicago, Il. 

Discussion 

Recorder: H. K. CoLuins, Director of 
Vocational Education, Durham, N. C. 


_ Ywesday, Dec. 6, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon Meeting 


Chairman: WILLIAM J. MICHEELS, 
Chairman, Industrial Education De- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Progress report on the booklet Auto- 
motive Instruction In Our Schools. 

Sponsored by the National Standard 
Parts Association 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 3:00 P.M. 


Business Meeting 
Chairman: W. R. CATE, State Super- 
visor Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Austin, Tex. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon 


State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Education and State Directors of 
Vocational Education 


Chairman: M. E. St. Austin, Director 
of Service Section, General Motors 
Corporation 

Presentation of Automotive Industry— 
Vocational Education Conference re- 
vised edition of Standards for Auto- 
motive Service Instruction in the 
Schools 

Sponsored by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association 


WOMEN’S SECTION 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


. Tuesday, Dec. 6, 2:00 P.M. 


New Horizons for Women Who Work 


Chairman: SALLIE H. RICHARDSON, 
Principal, Essex County Vocational 
en High School, Newark, 


New Horizons—Jobs Unlimited—WINI- 
FRED G. HELMES, Assistant Director, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Panel Discussion: Education and Train- 
ing for Realistic Needs 

Moderator: ANNA C. Moore, Associate 
Consultant, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Panel Members 

CLEMENTINE MANTEGARI, Chairman, 
Needle Trades, Williamsburgh Voca- 
tional School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MARGARET FLECK, Instructor in Beauty 
Culture, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PAULINE REILLY, Instructor, Commer- 
cial Art, Essex County Vocational 
Technical 
N. J 


High School, Newark, 

Recorder: BEATRICE HopGIns, Principal, 
Jamaica Vocational High School, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 12:30 P.M. 
L h and B Meeting 
Chairman: JANET LUND, Principal; 


Middlesex County Vocational and 
a. a High School, Woodbridge, 


You’re a Better Teacher Than You 
Think—ETHEL DARLING, Professor, 
Industrial Teacher Training, State 
ce Department, New York, 





Panel 

MARIE AVALLONE, Teacher in Trade 
Dressmaking, Department of Educa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

MARJORIE MARTINEZ, Instructor of 
Beauty Culture, Williamsburg Voca- 
tional High School, Department of 
Education, New York, N. Y. 

MARION RYAN, Teacher in Commercial 
Arts, oo of Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

ADOLPH PANITZ, Principal, Edison Vo- 
cational and Technical School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. 

A display of visual aids will be featured 
at this meeting 

Business Meeting 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Practical Nurse Training Programs 


Chairman: NETTIE YOWELL, Assistant 
State Supervisor, Vocational Train- 
=e for Girls and Women, Richmond, 

a 

Promising New Developments in Prac- 
tical Nurse Training 

For the High ne Student—Berry 
Q. WAGNER, Supervisor, Nursing 
Education, Board of Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

For the Adult Woman — EstTHER G. 
SKELLEY, Assistant Principal, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

For Curriculum Planning — MARION 
Souza, Supervisor, Practical Nurse 
Education, Baton Rouge, La 

For Using Advisory Committees—Bar- 
BARA FALLON, Adminstrative Assist- 
ant, Practical Nurse Training, H. W. 
Smith Industrial and Technical High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y 





Resolutions Deadline 


Resolutions to be proposed for 
adoption at the 1955 AVA Conven- 
tion should be submitted to members 
of the Resolutions Committee no later 
than Tuesday, December 6, 7:00 p.m. 

Members of the 1955 Resolutions 
Committee are R. C. S. Sutliff, Agri- 
culture, Chairman; Stanley Pawelek, 
Industrial Arts; Marian Brown, Home 
Economics; Warren Seeley, Trade 
and Industrial; Louise Bernard, Dis- 
tributive Education; H. D. Shotwell, 
Business Education; Glen L. Weaver, 
Guidance; and Martha Creighton, 
Consultant. 


Exhibits Schedule 


Agricultural Division—Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 6th 

Guidance Division — Tuesday after- 
noon, December 6th 

Business Education — Wednesday 
morning, December 7th 

Distributive Education — Wednesday 
morning, December 7th 

Trade and Industrial Education — 
Wednesday afternoon, December 
7th 

Home Economics— Thursday morn- 
ing, December 8th 

Industrial Arts—Thursday afternoon, 
December 8th 











In the Hospital’s Evaluation of the 
Practical Nursing Program — Dr. 
IRVING BRAVERMAN, Superintendent 
of the Shore Memorial Hospital, 
Somers Point, N. J. 

Recorder: Mary S8. RusH, Principal, 
Anna Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington, D. C 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION DIVISIONAL 
MEETINGS 


Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1:30 P.M. 
Joint Meeting With Agricultural Division 

Theme: Low Income Farm Family 
Program 

Chairman: J. C. CANNON, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Secretary: W. A. SmitH, Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Moderator: H. M. Byram, Professor, 
Agricultural Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Panel 

A. P. FATHERREE, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Jackson, 
Miss. 

INEZ WALLACE, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Atlanta, 


a. 
T. CaRL Brown, Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
LAWRENCE BorosaGE, Associate Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Michi- 
a sete University, East Lansing, 
ich. 
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DUNCAN HypbE, Supervisor. of Business 
Education, Baltimore, Md 

J. F. INGRAM, State Supervisor o 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

JAMES WALL, Vice President, Region 
III NVATA, Waverly, Nebr. 

RutH STOVALL, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 
9:00 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 
Tour and Luncheon 
Automotive Industry—Vocational 
Education Conference 
Chairman: RANDOLPH R. Barr, Co- 
ordinator, Mastbaum Vocational 
Technical School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tour of General Motors Training Cen- 
ter, Morristown, N. J., for Auto 
Mechanics Instructors and State Vo- 
cational Officials. Luncheon at the 
Training Center. Bus transportation 
provided. 

Tickets available from Mr. Barr at 
the Registration Desk 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 
Automation and Its Effect on 
Industrial Education 

General Chairman: RoBert M. REESE, 
AVA Vice President for Trade and 
Industrial Education, and Director, 
Trade and Industrial Services, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Program Chairman: WILLIAM B. Haw- 
LEY, Professor and Head, Department 
of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Report of the Vice President—RoBERT 
M. REESE 

Automation and the Labor Force—A 
Look to the Future—NATE WEINBERG, 
Director of Research, UAW-CIO 

A Technique for Tomorrow and the In- 
dustrial Worker—J. F. SEIGER, Su- 
pervisor, Training Section, Engine 
and Foundry Division, Ford Motor 
Company 

Interrogators 

PauL MILLER, Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

RutH §S. Lape, Assistant Principal, 
Central High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

CHARLES PATRICK, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, San Diego, Calif. 

Recorder: HuGu Prerce, Lecturer in 
Vocational Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Supervisory Training Meeting 
A National Overview of Management 
Development and Supervisor Training 
As Provided by the Various States 
Chairman: NELSON J. MurBacu, Chief, 
Bureau of Occupational Extension 
“, Industrial Services, Albany, 


Panel Discussions 


Direct Services Through the State 
Education Department 
Specific Courses—SCHUYLER Y. SPAULD- 
ING, Consultant Supervisory Person- 
nel Development, Hartford, Conn. 
Tailor Made Programs— WARREN A. 
SEELEY, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Nashville, 
enn. 
Indirect Service Through Local 
Boards of Education 
Aaron ApaMs, Leadership Training 
Consultant, Trade and Industrial 
Service, University of Cincinnati 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Services of Institutions of Higher Learning 


LAWRENCE BorosacGEe, Associate Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Discussion Leader: FRED W. EBERLE, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Charleston, West Va. 

Summary: CHARLES T. SCHRAGE, Em- 
ployment Engineer, New York Tele- 
phone Company, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Radio, Electronics and Television Meeting 


Chairman and Moderator: A. COUMONT, 
Service Coordinator, Radio-Electron- 
ics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C 

Industry Requirements for Electronics 
Technicians — JOHN WINANT, Vice- 
Chairman, Manpower Committee, 
RETMA Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Sprague Electric Company, 
Adams, Mass. 

RETMA’s Basic Electronic Course — 
PauL B. ZparR, RETMA Chief In- 
structor, New York Trade School, 
New York, N. Y. 

RETMA’s Course in Advanced Servic- 
ing Techniques for TV Service Tech- 
nicians — LAWRENCE Lipp, Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, 
ployment Engineer, New York Tele- 
phone Company, New York, N. Y. 

Recorder: FRANK M. ForstTsure, Super- 
visor of Trades and Industries in 
Charge of Foreman Training, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00 P.M. 
Graphic Arts Meeting 


Chairman: FrerpDY J. TAGLE, Principal, 
The New York School of Printing, 
New York, N. Y. 

Panel Discussion: An Industry Oriented 
Curriculum for Graphic Arts Voca- 
tional Education 

CHARLES E. KENNEDY, The Southern 
School of Printing, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Chairman, Vocational Curricu- 
lum Committee of the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association 


Practical nurse training in New Jersey is another fine opportunity for girls, women. 


HowarpD MASSMAN, John H. Patterson 
Cooperative High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Chairman, Industry-Edu- 
cation Cooperation Committee, Inter- 
national Graphic Arts Education 
Association 

GrorcE Hess, The Franklin Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Chairman, 
Education Committee, Printing In- 
dustries Association of Philadelphia 

Summary: SAMUEL M. Burt, Managing 
Director, International Graphic Arts 
Education Association, and Manag- 
ing Director, Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 


Thursday, Dec. 8, 2:00 P.M. 


Automotive Meeting 
New Ideas in Automotive Instruction 


Chairman: Harotp S. Bostwick, Co- 
ordinator, Dobbins Vocational-Tech- 
nical School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report from the AI-VE Committee— 

Lou MITCHELL, JR., Chairman, AI-VE 
Conference, and Manager, Product 
Education and Training, General 
Motors Corporation, Detreit, Mich.; 
STANLEY S. Rog, Secretary, AI-VE 
Conference, Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Cooperative Programs—JOHN SHUMAN, 
Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Allentown, Pa.; Curtis A. 
GOooDWIN, former Pontiac dealer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service Work in School Shops—BeEn- 
JAMIN T. Bopint, Service Shop 
Teacher, Dobbins Vocational-Tech- 
nical School, Philadelphia, Pa.; JoHN 
J. O'CONNELL, Director of Vocational 
Education, Bayonne, N. J. 

Competition for Seniors — WILFRED 
WALTON, Service Manager, Detroit 
District Sales Office, Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; L. M. 
BRUCKER, Manager of Service Policy 
and Programs, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion Leader: A. D. ALTHOUSE, 
Vice Chairman, AI-VE Conference 
and Supervisor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Mich. 

Recorder: RUBIN WRIGHT, Administra- 
tive Assistant for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Alton, IIl. 
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7 greetings 


from 


the ship 


and Deck Officer Harry Masters, 
Educational Director, 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 


s wE drop anchor for the 49th 
Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association, we, 
the commercial exhibitors, extend a 
hearty welcome to the visiting mem- 
bers and their friends, hoping that 
it may prove to be the most enjoy- 
able AVA Convention you have 
attended. 

We have docked at several ports 
since leaving San Francisco a year 
ago and this will probably be our 
last stop for 1955. What a grand 
place to conclude our year’s cruise— 
Atlantic City, N. J., with its famous 
boardwalk and its many “Miss Amer- 
ica” contests. 

Visit us often during the week at 
the Exhibit Hall and on Friday 
afternoon we invite you to attend 
our Ship’s Party, to enjoy the presen- 
tation of the Ship’s prizes, the pro- 
fessional entertainment, and _ the 
Ship’s Citation—all contributed by 
your friends, the exhibiting Ship 
members, in appreciation of your 
continued interest and patronage of 
their respective products or services. 

So, plan to be with us at our Ship’s 
Party—you may be one of the lucky 
prize winners. You'll have fun re- 
gardless, for we have planned it that 
way! 


The Ship Officers 


Captain—Rosert C. Stuckrr—Hard- 
ware Corporation of America 

Ist Mate—Wo. E. JENNISoN—School 
Arts Magazine 

2nd Mate—Harry E. Masters—L. S. 
Starrett Co. 

Log Officer—C. H. CLawson—Brod- 
head-Garrett Company 

Purser—PAuL VAN WINKLE—Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc. 

Radio Officer—T. C. Linacre—E. H. 
Sheldon Company 

Steward—WmM. McKNiGcuHT, JR.—Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
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1955 Commercial Exhibitors 


Firm Name and Address Booth: No, 
Adjustable Clamp Company, 417 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill........ 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky 
American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il... 

American Type Founders, Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. 3. ecinagie 
Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo, Mich 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, Md 

Boice-Crane Company, 930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Brodhead-Garrett Co., 4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 235 Promenade St., Providence 1, R. I..... 9] 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 90 


The Cincinnati Tool Company, 1951 Waverly Ave., 
Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Coca-Cola Company, P. O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga 
Delmar Publishers, Inc., Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
DeVry Technical Institute, Inc., 4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
DeWalt, Inc., Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa... 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago, III... 
Duro Metal Products Co., 2651 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Embosograf Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 2st St., 

New York 10, N. Y..... 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., Inc., 218 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Unruh & Milnor Sts., Philadelphia 35, Pa..... 
William Dixon, Inc., 32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 8-145 General Motors Bldg., 

Detroit 2, Mich 
Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich..................... 93 
General Electric Company, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y............... 48-49 
General Finishes Sales & Service Co., 1548 W. Bruce St., 

Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
General Motors Corporation, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
The Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc., 1321 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 62 
Gramercy Guild Group, Inc., 120 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 28 
The Greist Manufacturing Company, 446 Blake St., New Haven, Conn. 119 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va....... (iaihcaclakbahnineshaidi 120 


Hardwood Corporation of America, Educational Lumber Division, 
P. O. Box 1091, Asheville, N. C. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Hed-Wick & Co., 4923 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, H1........................ 64-65 


Household Finance Corp., Consumer Education Department, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ib...........0.0000... 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y......... 80 
Karle Spin Shop Co., Inc., 7 Harriott Ave., Oil City, Pa 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich 66-67 
J. C. Larson Co., Inc., 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. nile 


Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y...............c.ccscossssssnssesoesssesees 40 
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Firm Name and Address 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 109-11 W. Market St., 
TITTIES "TIE scien esd aineinlenibndchhsapilabcapllibildnpniee 63 


Martin Miller, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y...........cccec00000000+- 52-53 
Morgan Vise Company, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Tl...........0......00000.. 51 


National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 545 Munsey Bldg., 
I SI ch, oscars ecepeagigaediiadoetbniodeninbsndnedntinnnnaaininnacaaditetaess 


Oliver Machinery Company, 1025 Clancy Ave., N.E., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich.... 


O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Company, 300 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn... 
Parent Metal Products, Inc., Fourth St. at Locust, Philadelphia 6, Pa..... 
Pfaff American Sales Corp., 373 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Philco Corporation, Tech. Rep. Division, 22nd St., & Lehigh Ave., 
I SOI: TI sions insssboceehvnblibhillbinneslpsalelbeabiniinninsesesiibhsesdiminniitets 


Frederick Post Company, 3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Iil............. 37 
Powermatic Machine Company, McMinnville, Tenn..... 

Prakken Publications, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association, 
777 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y..................--- 107 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool Division, 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chinen 1 10, Ill. 

Sheldon Machine Company, Inc., 4258 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, 1. 97-98 
THE SHIP 

Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.....58-59-60 
Stacor Equipment Company, 768 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y.....81-82 
The Standard Electric Time Co., 89 Logan St., Springfield 2, Mass.....112-113 
penny “Deoaes, Mew Tritantee, COGit............::c.csccecsscscescccssssessascsecssosuosanncnsnsneosss 86 
The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Maiz...................ccsssssssssscssssssrseeeeseeseees 83 
South Bend Lathe Works, 425 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind.........84-85 
South-Western Publishing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 122 
The Tolerton Company, Alliance, Ohio 102-103-104-105 
United States Air Force, School Relations Section, Washington 25, D.C. 25 


U.S. Army, c/o Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y... 


U. S. Office of Education, Rehabilitation Services for the Blind, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


‘Universal Scientific Company, Inc., 1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
V. & E. Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 950M, Pasadena 20, Calif. 


Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 900 North Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J 114-115 


White Sewing Machine Corporation, Cleveland 11, Ohiio.................... ...54-55 
Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., Inc., 9525 W. Irving Park Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 77 
The Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Conn 

Wood-Metal Industries, Inc., Kreamer, Snyder County, Pa................00..+. 6-7-8 
Yates-American Machine Company, Beloit, Wis 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION MARKS 
THE BEGINNING OF THE 
NEW MEMBERSHIP YEAR 
FOR AVA. JOIN NOW 
FOR 1955-56. 


AVA offers affiliated member- 

ships at $3 plus your state as- 

sociation fee; direct memberships 

at $4; contributing memberships 

at $10; sustaining memberships at 

$25; and life memberships at 
$100. 


Enroll promptly, so that you will 
receive your copies of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Journal each 


month without interruption! 


STATE secretary-treasurers have a 
big job! You can help by paying 
‘55-56 dues and checking your 


address for accuracy right now! 


AVA needs your 
help to carry on 
the job of promoting 
programs of voca- 
tional and industrial 


arts education. 











OW DOES YOUR vocational pro- 
gram match the pattern of in- 
dustry? 


Do many of your graduates fail to 
make the adjustment between your 
vocational class and the actual job? 


Are your students aware of costs, 
time schedules, pressure on comple- 
tion dates and rough and demand- 
ing bosses? 


Do they know that their loyalty 
to their employer at all times and 
their willingness to devote more 
than eight hours a day to a job, if 
necessary, spell their employer’s suc- 
cess and their own security and ad- 
vancement? 


If we can truthfully say we meet 
all of these requirements, then a 
sound vocational program for Amer- 
ican youth is assured. 


But before we can answer yes to 
any of these questions we must recall 
the necessary components for their 
development. 


Here is a picture of what your 
shop organization should look like. 
And it represents the system of or- 
ganization that has been developed 
for our boys who learn all about in- 
dustry as they work in the school 
for their own “Pacific Construction 
Company.” 

Industry, of course, has its person- 
nel divisions. In the school program, 
this is represented by the guidance or 
vocational counselor. 


The shop teacher is the “owner” 
and a student serves as shop super- 
intendent, with another serving as 
assistant superintendent — exactly as 
‘on the job. 


We have a student job foreman 
and student carpenters. Our business 
education teacher and the business 
education department serve as our 
finance and accounting division. 


Bookkeepers are found among 
our high school’s junior and senior 
bookkeeping students. 


In this way we can parallel each 
phase of the industrial picture in our 
student organization—the ‘Pacific 
Construction Company.” Every effort 
is made to strictly adhere to all of 
the situations our students will work 
with when they are employed as in- 
dustrial workers. 


As you know, cooperation from 
counselors, the business education 
department, and your school district 
is imperative. But, you say — “The 
records would swamp me.” With 
proper planning, the business edu- 
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MAKING THE GRADE 


... in school, for out-of-school 


adjustment to industry! 


by JAMES F. W. WATSON 


cation department keeps all records. » forms the shop bookkeeper that the 


You then have time to teach; you 
have time to work with a student by 
himself, or with a gang employed on 
a particular job. 


Perhaps the best way to adequate- 
ly describe our procedure is to fol- 
low a job through our organization. 
Let us use a particular job that we 
finished this year. One of our San 
Bernardino Service Clubs offered 
the materials for work benches in 
the local YMCA hobby shop project. 
Our shop was contacted through one 
of our faculty members, and the 
shop superintendent discussed the 
job with the Service Club represent- 
ative and arrived at an approximate 
date of completion. 


And here is how our “Pacific Con- 
struction Company” goes into oper- 
ation. 


The shop superintendent assigns 
the job to a foreman who makes out 
a bill of materials and approximate 
costs. During the time of job discus- 
sion, jig and construction procedure 
are discussed. Each member of the 
group figures all materials and com- 
pares his results with the other stu- 
dents and his job foreman. 


The job foreman assigns job num- 
bers to the particular job and in- 


Mr. Watson is a vocational counselor 
and carpentry instructor, Pacific High 
School, San Bernardino, Calif. His arti- 
cle was submitted at the request of Dr. 
Melvin L. Barlow, Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Trainng, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


job has been set up. 


It is the business education de. 
partment’s responsibility to main. 
tain a complete record of the con- 
struction of the job. Materials used, 
time, and labor costs all are the re. 
sponsibility of the shop foreman and 
the carpenters in his gang. 


In short, with a little imagination 
our procedure follows the pattern 
that you and I experienced during 
the journeyman and apprenticeship 
period. 


As the program begins to unfold, 
it is necessary to explain a weekly 
schedule that exists in our three. 
hour class. Every class session of 
three hours opens with a follow up 
of the past day’s work and a pre- 
view of the day’s work before us. 


The first period of each day is 
devoted to reports from the book- 
keeping department that _ include 
complaints and requests. At this 
time all records are straightened out 
to the satisfaction of the business 
department. 


It is the direct responsibility of 
the shop superintendent and the job 
foreman to maintain a rate of pay 
for each student under his jurisdic- 
tion and to submit the time cards 
of each student daily to the book- 
keeping department. It is also the 
responsibility of the job foreman 
to keep account of all materials 
used on each job that is processed 
through the carpentry shop. 


Each month the business educs 
tion department issues a fictitious 
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pay check with the total hours and 
rate of pay and total salary, showing 
all of the deductions that the stu- 
dent will encounter in everyday life. 


Each Tuesday and Thursday 
morning a one hour session is de- 
voted to a lecture prepared by the 
instructor, usually taken from cur- 
rent publications, on problems per- 
taining to the construction industry 
as a whole. 


Our mathematics session is de- 
voted to methods and problems re- 
ported in our particular industry, 
and this is included on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week. i 


Our guidance and vocational or- 
ganization revolves aroun] a math 
course at the first half of the Sopho- 
more year. The math cotrse is de- 
voted to the’ problems bzsic to all 
the departments represented in 
our vocational education programs. 
Therefore, each student is expected 
to apply his math in the vocational 
class to problems that are used in the 
process of his work and the facet of 
his industry. 


Since the Industrial Revolution, 
the matter of management and labor 
and their parent organizations have 
presented complex problems that 
are important to everyone of any 
trade in the industrial picture. 
Therefore, our shop division has 
created a club patterned along 
union-management lines. Our par- 
ticular organization, the Pacific Ter- 
mites, is organized as a union that 
stands for the interest of its mem- 
bers, not for the interests of any par- 
ticular group. And it is with this 
in mind that “Termites” were cre- 
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ated. Realizing the importance of 
industrial compatibility we take 
time from our regularly scheduled 
three-hour class for the club to study 
and work with parliamentary proce- 
dure and problems of management 
and labor. Its success speaks for the 
value of allowing a school club to 
meet during class hours. 


You realize now that there are 
many points that can fail and per- 
haps you would not be willing to 
venture into such a program. But 
the success of the whole program in- 
volves the quality of the student. If 
your school system is still thinking 


Carpentry students (employees of the 
Pacific Construction Company) put the 
finishing touches on a bulletin board 
they made for the use of student clubs. 


Students Danny Fosdick and Ace Mohny 
drill on an eye beam in the vocational 
carpentry shop at Pacific High School. 


that a troublemaker automatically 
goes into the shop department, the 
program will not succeed. But if 
your school system is both looking 
to the future and attempting to 
meet the demands of industry (over 
90 percent of your graduates will 
work in industry) your counseling 
staff will realize that your leaders, 
your shop superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and your shop job 
foreman must be gifted with at least 
average intelligence as well as a will 
and a desire to learn and advance in 
the trade of their choice. 


In fact, this should be carried to 
the parent. Your counselors should 
have familiarity not only with your 
students, but with their parents, too. 
We might say that the success we 
have known stems from an outstand- 
ing administration, a cooperative 
counseling staff, a superior type of 
student, interested and participating 
parents, and cooperative industry. 


As part of the program, field trips 
to different industries are conducted 
so our boys may have firsthand 
knowledge of what is expected when 
they go out to work. A number of 
industries and construction com- 
panies are eager to employ our 
young men who have had this type 
of practical training because they 
know that in order to stay with the 
“ Pacific Construction Company,” 
they have had to show real industry, 
evidence of good thinking, and a 
sense of responsibility. 
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John F. Jeffery, Director of Vocational 
Education in Erie, Pennsylvania, is, we 
are certain. a man of many talents. 
And you will agree, when you have 
read “dear teacher” that he certainly 
does know how to write a letter. 


— VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR is going 
to step out of character in this 
bulletin and write about something 
far afield but very, very close to 
home. 

What do you know about growing 
roses? Not very much? Well, neither 
do I. But a while ago I was plan- 
ning to get some for the back yard 
so I went to a nursery to get free 
advice. In the process, I heard some- 
thing that hit me right between the 
eyes because of its similarity to some- 
thing we teachers do. 


Do you know what a grafted rose 
is? Well, here’s the story. Many of 
those beautiful roses you see bloom- 
ing in your neighborhood couldn't 
exist there of their own vitality. The 
roots wouldn’t stand the cold cli- 
mate. “he skilled propagator takes 
a wild rose (the kind that grows a 
tangle of thick, thorny canes and 
those little, pink, five-petalled, blos- 
soms), cuts off all the cane at the 
top of the ground and grafts in its 
place a tiny twig of the kind of rose 
he wants to have. He must watch 
and care for his graft. If he neg- 
lects it before full growth, the nat- 
ural roots will send up new shoots 
and rapidly smother out all loveli- 
ness and fragrance that might be 
enjoyed from the grafted twig. With 
proper care and nurture the trans- 
ferred part will grow and become a 
strong, flowering bush. Now where 
did the twig come from? Well, an- 
other rose of beauty gave a bit of it- 
self to enrich the life of the hardy 
natural plant. 


Kids are hardy and rugged too. 
They will remain that way until 
someone takes a bit of his cultured 
self and makes that bit a part of the 
child’s life; then watches over and 
cares for the graft to see that nature 
does not kill it off. 


hd EDUCATIONAL PATTERN that is 
not flexible enough to meet the 
changing needs of people in every 
day living is doomed. 


Many of us oldtimers can remem- 
ber subjects which were prominent 
in public education a generation 
ago that are no longer with us. 
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Some time ago, Mr. Jeffery began to 
write a letter or two to the home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and vocational 
subject teachers who work under his 
supervision. Through the years he has 
composed many that have left his 


teachers looking forward to the next. 

Presented here are a few messages 
from Mr. Jeffery’s lore. Again we think 
we have an appropriate contribution 
for AVA members who like to be left 
with something to remember. 





“DEAR 


by JOHN F. 





Among these are physiology, now re- 
placed by health; and longitude and 
time now replaced by time zones. 
This list could be considerably 
lengthened, but these two serve the 
purpose. 


Vocational education, officially es- 
tablished in 1917, has many features 
that need reappraisal if a fate simi- 
lar to that of physiology is to be 
avoided. Far be it from us to detract 
from the accomplishments of our 
leaders of the early years of this cen- 
tury, but if these leaders were with 
us today they probably would be 
among the first to recognize the im- 
portance of making adjustments to 
fit current problems. Before the 
days of union bargaining, seniority 
rights, social security and unemploy- 
ment compensations, workers held 
their jobs through their superior 
skills or productivity. Now this has 
changed, workers who are able to 
make the necessary adjustments 
achieve automatically tenure on 
their jobs. Ability to produce has 
thus lost some of its significance and 
new standards that pose many ques- 
tions are being forced upon voca- 
tional educators. Let us examine a 
few of these questions one by one, 
and let us hope that they are not 
placed in the same category as Mark 
Twain’s weather, “Everyone talks 
about it, but no one does anything.” 
Everyone talks about these prob- 
lems, too, but let us all do some- 
thing. What is to be done will be 
determined by your understanding 
of your students’ needs and your 


TEACHER...” 


JEFFERY 


particular abilities in helping to ful- 
fill these needs. 


What are we doing to prepare 
pupils to adjust emotionally to in- 
dustrial employment? Labor statis- 
tics reveal that a majority of dismis- 
sals from service are brought about 
by personality problems rather than 
by inability of the worker to per- 
form his duties. Teaching tolerance, 
sympathy for the other fellow’s point 
of view and an understanding of the 
American economic system is an im- 
portant part of the shop teacher's 
job. 

What are we doing to give an ori- 
entation to labor-management prob- 
lems? Let us remember that 18 year 
olds are inherently idealists. They 
are “Babes in the Woods” who 
might easily be led astray by any 
smooth talking communist, unless 
they have been properly indoctri- 
nated to our American traditions. 


What are we doing to perpetuate 
ourselves as teachers? Who will 
carry the torch for vocational educa- 
tion when we lay it down? If we 
have people in our ‘classes with the 
necessary intelligence, organizing 
ability and clearness of thought and 
expression to be successful teachers, 
the opportunities of the profession 
should be laid before them. 


What are we doing about the im- 
minence of military service? Should 
we adopt an attitude of unconcern 
or should we impress on our stu- 
dents that youth is a time for prepa- 
ration and that after all, when con- 
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sidered over a life span, a year or 
two in service is only an interlude 
that must be accepted without seri- 
ous disruption of plans. We must 
help our disciples to pick a goal, a 
worthy goal, and to fight toward it. 


E ARE NOW giwing the children 
W under our instruction the only 
education they will ever have. If we 
shortchange them, no restitution is 
possible. So while we are preparing 
these youngsters to earn a liveli- 
hood, let us also prepare them to 
live full and expanding lives. 


Our graduates should be pre- 
pared not only to enter into the in- 
dustrial age, but to advance within 
it as well. If they are to do this, they 
must have broad educating. To ac- 
quire skills is not enough. Our stu- 
dents must: learn to study, acquire 
the ability to think logically, form 
the habit of suspending judgment 
until all available evidence is eval- 
uated, and above all else give atten- 
tion to expressing exactly the ideas 
they wish to convey. The last of 
these is probably one of the most 
important phases of education. 


Representatives of the United 
Nations Assembly complain that one 
of the most serious difficulties in ac- 
quiring understanding is in the lack 
of ability to translate exactly the 
meaning of any proposal from one 
language to another. Lack of under- 
standing is one of the chief causes 
for misunderstanding not only on 
the grand scale of the United Na- 
tions but in the trivial matters of 
our daily living. To express an 
idea, words are required and in gen- 
eral the larger the vocabulary at 
one’s command the more accurately 
a thought can be expressed. A con- 
stantly expanding vocabulary for 
every pupil should be the goal of the 
alert shop teacher. No “doohickey” 
or a “thingamajig” should be in 
your tool crib. All tools have names. 
Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
should be selected also with meticu- 
lous care. They add color and force 
to conversation. Let’s not be satis- 
fied with the adjective “good” when 
“suitable,” “splendid” or “magnifi- 
cent” is indicated. Slang words are 
expressive and can be used most ef- 
fectively at times, but they should 
not be prevalent in anyone’s normal 
conversation. 


When purification of speech is the 
problem of only the English teacher, 
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it becomes academic and uninterest- 
ing, but when it is practiced in ordi- 
nary speech it becomes a thing alive. 


FEW DAYS AGO a friend of mine, 

whom I will call Bill because 
that is his name, was telling me 
about a meeting of farmers he had 
attended under the sponsorship of 
the County Farm Extension Bureau 
to hear about some of the late de- 
velopments of vegetable raising. ., 


He said that the County Agent 
got a couple of fellows who really 
knew their vegetables to come here 
and tell farmers how to get better 
returns on their labor. 


“Say,” I said, “you fellows are 
pretty much in the same boat as 
school teachers. We are interested 
in making kids grow and yield bet- 
ter returns in pretty much the same 
way that you are interested in vege- 
tables. How do farmers turn out for 
their meetings?” “Well,” Bill said, 
“not as many as should. Only the 
best and most successful usually 
come out.” I asked, “How do you 
account for that? Is it because the 
meetings are dry and uninteresting 
or because the discussions are too 
theoretical and not practical 
enough?” “Well, sometimes,” Bill 
decided, “there is a good portion of 
talk that doesn’t help me with the 
job I am going to do tomorrow. But 
if, as a result of an afternoon’s dis- 
cussion I can get 1015 bushels of 
potatoes to grow where 1000 grew 
before I have put in a good after- 
noon. Small improvements added 
together make progress.” 


“How do you find the group made 
up?” I inquired. “Is it usually the 
same people coming back time after 
time or is there quite a turnover of 
membership?” You'd be surprised,” 
Bill said, “how many fellows I see 
there time after .time. Of course, 
there are some who come only once 
and decide the whole thing is hog- 
wash, never try out any of the sug- 
gestions, so never see the profit. 
They are not the progressive type of 
farmer.” 


“What do you find to discuss in a 
series of meetings?” I inquired. “I 
thought farming in this part of the 
country was pretty much a matter of 
putting in the seed with a proper 
amount of fertilizer and then step- 
ping back to watch things grow.” 
“It might have been that way some 


time ago,” Bill told me, “but today 
if you want to do the best farming 
you have to be posted on the new 
varieties of hybrid seed, how to cop. 
trol pests by use of new insecticides, 
and the best ways of combatting 
plant diseases.” “Well,” I said, “| 
still think our conditions parallel, 
We have new seeds to plant and new 
ways of planting them via radio and 
screen; and pests to overcome in the 
threat of communism, bad home 
conditions, and juvenile  delip. 
quency. We also have methods for 
checking the fertility and values of 
our seeds, just as you have. Our edu- 
cational leaders are forever looking 
for new and better ways of doing 
the old job, but as in your work, 
any discoveries they make will be of 
little value until the man with the 
hoe knows about them and _ uses 
them.” 


Well, we never finished our con. 
versation. Bill got to talking abou 
his new electric fence and how mad 
his wife was when she got shocked 
on it. 


I hope nobody is shocked by this 
bulletin and gets mad. 


HAT DO WE remember? What 


part of our memories do we 
use? And when? 


I believe it is pretty safe to assume 
that every teacher of a vocational 
subject, sometime during his teach. 
er education, encountered Charlie 
Allen’s outline of the four steps ina 
lesson. As you no doubt remember, 
these are Preparation, Presentation, 
Application and Testing. 


It has been my conviction as I ob- 
serve teachers at work that a very 
commendable job is being done on 
step two, the Presentation. How- 
ever, I must confess to having seen 
some less effective work on the other 
steps. In order to make clear what 
this implies I want to tell you about 
a discussion of the subject as I heard 
it some time ago. 


The instructor, “Mr. Jones, you're 
a new daddy. Tell us how you would 
go about preparing a baby for a 
bath.” Student, “Well, I’d get the 
bathinette ready, fill it with water 
of right temperature, clear a place 
for undressing the baby.” Instructor, 
“All right, that’s far enough. Now 
tell us how you would prepare 3 
four year old boy for an afternoon 
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bath.” Student, “I’d run the water 
into the bath tub, make sure it was 
the correct temperature, bring the 
boy into the bathroom and undress 
him.” Instructor, “Now just a min- 
ute, Mr. Jones, you are heading for 
trouble right now. This boy has 
been outdoors playing. His friends 
are still out. The thing farthest from 
his wishes right now is a bath. Aren’t 
you going to do any ‘selling’ on this 
job? You can’t just chuck a four 
year old boy into a bath tub, as 
you would a baby, without doing 
some convincing that this bath is go- 
ing to be helpful or pleasant, pref- 
erably both.” Then followed a dis- 
cussion. Several members of the 
group had set ideas about bathing 
children that had to be voiced. Well, 
when the splashing had stopped and 
the waters quieted the instructor put 
the next question. 


“Now, Mr. Jones, how would you 
prepare to teach a group to sharpen 
a chisel?” 


Well, you get the idea. This time 
the physical set-up, i.e., a clear space 
for the demonstration, a good oil 
stone, a chisel that needed sharpen- 
ing, a block for testing, etc., assumed 
their proper relation with respect to 
value of selling the group on the im- 
portance of the job at hand. 


This preparation can be done in 
many different ways but should cer- 
tainly precede every lesson or project 
that each pupil undertakes. It is 
important to remember that “‘sell- 


ing” the pupils at the start of a | 


project is only a beginning. Con- 
tinued “‘selling”’ is necessary for some 
pupils. Sometimes a word of en- 
couragement or commendation goes 
along way. Pointing out to a visitor 
the merits of a pupil’s work in the 
pupil’s presence is one of the most 
effective devices 1 have ever seen 
used. I have had some of my most 
serious problem students make a 
complete reversal after praise of this 
type. Of course you can’t use this 
method without a visitor but the vo- 
cational director will be glad to 
serve when he can. In recent years 
we have used the word motivation 
in a meaning almost synonymous 
with preparation but whatever the 
term we use, it is important that the 
job be done. 
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Dudley M. Hughes 


I F Biss CoOuNTY’s VOCATIONAL school 
was to be named after any indi- 
vidual, Dudley M. Hughes was the 
one to be so honored. But for the ag- 
gressive and farsighted action of Con- 
gressman Hughes, this great voca- 
tional school might never have ex- 
isted. His determination and ‘en- 
ergy, his belief in the common man 
and the power of education, made 
possible the beginnings of the move- 
ment which has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of this and other schools 
throughout the country which meet 
the needs of the people for practical 
training. The educational vision of 
Dudley M. Hughes has been fully 
proved, as to its practicality and 
necessity, by the excellent achieve- 
ments made by vocational educa- 
tion. It has been justified, too, by 
the tremendous expansion of educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the 





nation during the 38 years which 


| have elapsed since the passage of the 


| 





Smith-Hughes Act. 





Prolo gue 


It was a natural turn of events for 
Bibb County, Ga., school officials to 
invite their former State Director of 
Vocational Education, Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley, to offer the key address at dedi- 
cation ceremonies for their new Dud- 
ley M. Hughes Vocational School 
October 5. 

In assembling material for his pres- 
entation we believe Dr. Mobley has 
created a fascinating account of the 
man whose vision led to the historical 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

And, too, we believe convention 
time is an especially appropriate time 
for AVA members to pause and re- 
flect on the wisdom and devoted 
service of a great leader who, 38 
years ago, solved important needs 
for the youth of today. 











aman mth a vision 


Among his many contributions to 
progress in Georgia and in the na- 
tion, Dudley M. Hughes is best re- 
membered for his important role in 
the passage of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1917, which established 
the nationwide program of federal 
grants to vocational education in thé 
public schools. It was no accident 
that this legislation bears the popu- 
lar name of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Dudley M. Hughes had long been a 
prominent supporter of practical 
education for the masses of our pop- 
ulation. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1917 was the culmination of 
a long career of sponsoring and pro- 
moting measures designed to bring 
useful training to the people of the 
United States. 


Hughes was a strong exponent of 
agricultural education in Georgia 
for over 30 years. As early as 1903 
he was actively participating in the 
development of Farmers’ Institutes 
throughout the state and contribut- 
ing his time and talent to conduct- 
ing them. As President of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society, 
he worked to further the interests ol 
the state’s agriculture as a vocation 
in which he believed with all his 
heart. 


He was on the state committee in 
the fall of 1905 to develop ways and 
means of extending agricultural 
clubs into the rural schools of the 
state as a method of teaching agri- 
culture to farm boys. He also served 
on the Board of Trustees created in 
1906 to organize the Agricultural 
and Mechanical School in his Con- 
gressional District. His leadership 
was further recognized when he was 
made a member of the first Board of 
Trustees of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture after its reorgan- 
ization in 1907. 
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A speech made by Mr. Hughes at 
a Farmer’s Institute in 1903 is a clear 
expression of his lifelong belief in 
the powers of education— 


“It is not just tenancy and cotton 
that constitute our basic ills. Our 
basic ills lie in the degree of intelli- 
gence that farmers display in carry- 
ing on their business of farming. 
Tenancy in itself may or may not be 
bad, but ignorance applied to farm- 
ing is always bad, whether applied 
by tenants or owners. Cotton grow- 
ing in itself may or may not be bad, 
but cotton growing carried on with- 
out intelligent consideration of the 
soil is always bad. This applies to 
any crop as well as cotton. To re- 
build our agriculture, we must re- 
turn intelligence to the operation of 
our farms.” 


Dudley M. Hughes served as a 
member of the Georgia delegation 
to National Congress, representing 
the 4th and 12th Districts, from 
1909 through 1917. During that 
time he devoted himself unceasingly 
to the task of getting legislation 
passed to provide federal aid for vo- 
cational education in the public 
schools. When President Wilson, in 
1914, appointed the members of the 
Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education, it was only 
natural that Congressman Hughes 
be selected. Although he was not a 
well man at the time, Congressman 
Hughes worked untiringly to com- 
plete the Commission’s assignment 
in the short period delegated to it. 
The report and recommendation of 
the Commission are a monument 
to the vision of the Congressman 
from Georgia. 


Dudley M. Hughes reached con- 
clusions which grew out of his many 
years of experience in Georgia in the 
several fields of vocational educa- 
tion. The Vocational Education Act 
of 1917 was not the brainchild of 
professional bill writers but the re- 
sult of the wisdom and the faith of 
Congressman Hughes and the other 
members of the Commission. To- 
gether, they wrote legislation which 
has not been basically changed since 
its passage 38 years ago. 


Hughes saw the United States as 
a great agricultural and industrial 
nation, leading the world in the pro- 
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- « “We are so busy with winning our way, so concerned with our 


own national, state, and local affairs that a great problem like the wasting of 


our youth has been almost untouched” ... Dudley M. Hughes, July 16, 1916. 


+ 








duction and consumption of goods 
and services, setting a new high in 
the standard of living for the masses 
of the people. He realized that great- 
ness would come only as the people 
became more productive. He had 
the wisdom to recognize that people 
do not by nature or by accident 
learn to produce efficiently. Born 
with a desire to serve humanity, he 
wanted to see all of the people have 
a better way of life—and he knew 
that this could come about only 
through making available, not to 
the select few, but to the masses, a 
program of practical education 
which would instill the scientific and 
technical knowledge and the skills 
essential to efficient production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 


Congressman Hughes believed 
firmly that when man’s mind is 
trained and his hand left unskilled, 
he is only one-half educated. He 
knew that progress depended upon 
the productive capacity of each in- 
dividual worker, and the years since 
1917 give dramatic proof of his 
vision.. The gross national product— 
which means the total value of all 
goods and services produced in one 
year—has risen from 91.6 billion dol- 
lars in 1920—a year when we were 
not in a serious business recession— 
to more than $370 million dollars in 
1955. 


A number of factors have played 
a part in this tremendous expansion 
of our national economy—but with- 
out doubt one of the most important 
has been the nationwide program of 
vocational training. The broader 
knowledge and greater skills among 
the workers of our nation have re- 
sulted in increased productivity in 
all areas of our economy. And the 
training program responsible for 
this is the direct result of the wisdom 
displayed 38 years ago by Dudley 
M. Hughes. 


We can best make clear to you 
the judgment, the foresight, the 
faith of Dudley M. Hughes by quot- 
ing for you some passages from the 
speech he made on the floor of the 
House on July 16, 1916, the day he 
introduced in the United States 
House of Representatives the voca- 
tional education bill for which he 
had worked so long. These lines are 
from his speech, which is recorded 
in full for all time in the Congres. 
sional Record of National Congress: 


“We are among the world’s great 
industrial peoples, striving mightily 
for our place in the commercial sun. 
We need that place to keep our 
workmen employed and their fami- 
lies happy, but we omit a necessary 
thing to win and hold the position 
for which we strive. We train the 
physician for his job, the lawyer for 
his profession, and we teach the 
veterinarian how to care for the 
horse. With exceptions, excellent in- 
deed, but all too rare, we are letting 
the city boy and the mechanic’s son 
go it alone. We are so busy with 
winning our way, so concerned with 
our own national, state, and local 
affairs that a great problem like the 
wasting of our youth has been al- 
most untouched. . . . Here is a weak- 
ness and a waste that may well alter 
the place of the United States in the 
commercial and industrial world.... 


“To provide in our educational 
system some opportunity for our 
workers to improve their. efficiency 
and thereby better their own and 
the community’s wellbeing is a s0- 
cial obligation which cannot be 
avoided with impunity... . 


“Vocational training is required 
to conserve and develop our natural 
resources. These resources are de- 
creasing. Successful competition 
with foreign countries in the future 
will depend upon our ability to sell 
more brains and less raw mate 
Ps. «<< 
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“Only trained intelligence can 
conserve our mines, our forests, and 
our water powers; only trained in- 
telligence can restore to our de- 
leted land its old fertility; only 
trained intelligence can make it pos- 
sible for us to maintain our higher 
standard of living for workers, and 
yet successfully compete with the 
workshops in lands where lower 
standards prevail. 


“The greatest resource of any na- 
tion is the undeveloped skill and 
vocational possibilities of its popula- 
tion. . . . Vocational training is es- 
pecially needed to prevent waste of 
human labor, which is the most de- 
structive form of extravagance of 
which a nation can be guilty. ... 


“Our existing scheme of education 
presupposes leisure to acquire aca- 
demic culture or to prepare for lead- 
ership in the professions. Vocational 
culture and training for leadership 
in industry is equally important, and 
this can come only when education 
is broadened to meet the needs of 
all the children, so that each and 
every one may have a chance to de- 
velop in accordance with his or her 
capacity and be prepared to render 
to society the particular service of 
which he or she is capable. Voca- 
tional training is needed to intro- 
duce into our educational system 
the aim of utility to take its place 
in dignity by the side of culture and 
to connect education with life by 
making it purposeful and useful.... 


“National efficiency is the sum to- 
tal of efficiency of all individual citi- 
zens, and the national wealth is the 
sum of their wealth producing ca- 
pacity. While, therefore, our na- 
tional prosperity in the past has been 
based largely upon the exploitation 
of our natural resources, in the fu- 
ture it must be based more and more 
upon the development, through vo- 
cational education, of our national 
resource of human labor. In the 
markets of the world we compete, 
not as individuals but as a unit 
against other nations as units. This 
makes the protection of our raw ma- 
terial and of our productive skill 
and human labor a national prob- 
lem, and unquestionably introduces 
a national element into vocational 
education, making the right prepa- 
ration of the farmer and the me- 
chanic of vital concern to the nation 
asa whole. ... 

“So here we have the United 
States coming forward with what, 
at least, is the most ambitious plan 
for educational advance likely to be 
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carried out anywhere in the world 
during the immediate future. While 
Europe is killing off its trained 
workers, we are preparing to train 
ours.” 

The House of Representatives, on 
that memorable day in July, 1916, 
greeted this eulogy with enthusiastic 
applause. We believe that those 
members of our great legislative 
body would agree that the memory 
of Congressman Hughes has been 
well served by naming after him a 
school which has been the direct re- 
sult of the legislation he cham- 
pioned. 

Congressman Hughes’ interest in 
vocational education was matched 
by the enthusiasm of another mem- 
ber of the Georgia delegation, Sena- 
tor Hoke Smith. Long prominent in 
the development of agricultural 
education in his own state, he was 
appointed chairman of the Commis- 
sion which studied the need for fed- 
eral aid to vocational education, of 
which Congressman Hughes was a 
hard-working member. 

These two Georgians became part- 
ners to sponsor the legislation estab- 
lishing federal aid for vocational 
education which the study showed 
to be essential to our national well- 
being. The basic vocational educa- 
tion act was authored and cham- 
pioned in the House and Senate by 
these two sons of Georgia, and has 
been properly known since as the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Throughout his long career of 
service to state and nation, Congress- 
man Hughes operated his own large, 
successful plantation in Danville, 
Georgia. He loved his friends and 
was never so happy as when enter- 
taining them at Magnolia Planta- 
tion. It was’ my privilege to be a 


guest in the Hughes home —so I 
know firsthand of the warm and 
genuine hospitality there. 

Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes was a 
true helpmate for her distinguished 
husband and aided him in all of his 
efforts to improve the lot of his fel- 
low men. 

It was she who stood at his shoul- 
der when he sat down to author the 
legislation to provide federal aid for 
vocational education in the public 
schools and reminded him to re- 
member the girls—“don’t leave out 
the homemakers,” she said. Known 
as the unofficial mother of the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, Mrs. 
Hughes lived a rich, rewarding life 
which spanned a full century. She 
could remember the time when vo- 
cational education was little more 
than a dream in the minds of a few 
men —how proud she would have 
been to be here tonight, to see the 
embodiment of that dream—a great 
vocational school in the heart of 
Georgia—renamed in honor of her 
husband. 


While in Congress, Dudley M. 
Hughes was offered stock in many 
companies that felt his name as a 
stockholder would mean increased 
sales for them. And when he re- 
turned from Washington, he was in- 
vited to accept the presidency of a 
large insurance company, for the 
same reason. Always he refused, say- 
ing: “Gentlemen, my name is not 
for sale.” 

Dudley M. Hughes did not sell 
his name—but it will remain forever 
close to the hearts of all Georgians 
—and indeed all Americans—as the 
accepted title of the legislation 
which gave to the nation what has 
proved to be one of its greatest as- 
sets—vocational education. 





capacity. 





“National efficiency is the sum total of efficiency of all individual 
citizens, and the national wealth is the sum of their wealth producing 
In the markets of the world we compete, not as individuals 


but as a unit against other nations as units. 


“This makes the protection of our raw material and of our productive 
skill and human labor a national problem and unquestionably introduces a 
national clement into vocational education, making the right preparation of 
the farmer and the mechanic of vital concern to the nation as a whole. . . .” 


—Daudley M. Hughes, July 16, 1916. 
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How to be a 


clever conventioneer 


IKE EVERY OTHER institution in 

American life, the national con- 
vention comes in for its share of 
satire, criticism, debunking and just 
plain jibing from time to time. 
There is nothing wrong with that. 
Our generation has learned to laugh 
at itself. We take our jobs seriously, 
but still have fun doing a good job. 


As staff members of one of the 
nation’s largest convention - resort 
hotels, we at Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall have a wonderful opportunity 
to observe advantages and _ short- 
comings of conventions — several 
hundred a year. We can pick out 
faults, laugh at foolishness and dis- 
card them both. At the same time, 
we can keep hold of good things that 
conventions have to offer and ex- 
pand on qualities that are worthy 
of expansion. 


Because we are part of the face- 
less service of a well operated, mod- 
ern hotel, we rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to speak up on the subject, 
but I believe that our collective ob- 
servations might add something con- 
structive to the great American Con- 
vention. 


There are many suggestions we 
could make to committees and paid 
staff members who run conventions 
for associations and companies. But 
that would take a book—a book 
which, by the way, we may prepare 
one of these days. 


First thing that needs improve- 
ment about conventions — and the 
thing that could be most readily and 
effectively improved—is the conven- 
tion delegate. 


In discussing this problem with 
my fellow staff members, we all 
agree that it is often shocking to see 
how many delegates waste opportu- 


nities that a convention opens up to 
them. 


It is this lack of personal prepa- 
ration and determination to make 
the most of a convention that, in 
our opinion, has resulted in some 
recent debates questioning the value 
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of our expanding convention system. 
It has been said that convention 
participation is growing out of pro- 
portion to its value—that the con- 
vention is an octopus which cannot 
be avoided and that, once embraced, 
cannot be relinquished. 


We believe that conclusions of this 
type are neither rational nor true. 

The American business system 
owes much of its success to a con- 
tinuing search for self-improvement 
and to a unique willingness to swap 
trade secrets with competitors. 


The multitude of businessmen 
who spend upward of $2 billion for 
conventions annually know, without 
question, that group meetings are 
the most economical and productive 
methods of establishing effective 
trade and business communications. 


Just to see what would come out 
of it, I have asked my fellow staff 
members at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
to write down points that they be- 
lieve are most important—things for 
a delegate to do—to get most out of 
a convention. Here are some of their 
suggestions: 


1. Plan your own participation in 
the convention from the moment 
you decide to attend. 


2. Avoid disappointment; make 
your reservations far in advance. 
State plainly the type of hotel room 
you would like and the price you 
are willing to pay. If your plans are 
unexpectedly changed, you can can- 
cel your reservations without obliga- 
tion. 


3. Write or telephone men from 
distant places—men you hope to sit 
down with during off-hours at the 


Mr. Parrish is Director of Sales, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
This material is reprinted, with special 
permission, from Sales Meetings Maga- 
zine. 














convention — and make 
ments to get together. 


4. Check over personalities ap- 
pearing on the program. Are there 
men whose experience makes them 
able to give you a general steer in 
the right direction? Make sure you 
attend their sessions and, if necessary 
for additional information, see them 
afterward. 


5. Jot down specific problems that 
now confront you in your school. 
Plan to find men at the convention 
who can discuss them, help find a 
solution. 


6. Capitalize on meal time hours. 
Arrange to eat with different groups 
of friends for each meal. 

7. Plan to spend at least some 
time with old friends and new in an 
old fashioned bull session. Many a 
tip, more valuable than any in the 
best planned program, is dug out of 
just such informal talk. 

8. Keep a list of all new acquaint- 
ances made at the convention. Write 
them when you get home and keep 
in touch with them between sessions. 

9. Know your limitations. Over- 
abundance of food and drink and 
underabundance of sleep make Jack 
—or anyone else—a dull boy. 

10. And, speaking of Jack, the old 
adage has it that all work and no 
play has a similar effect. Wherever 
your convention is held there are 
things of interest to see and do. 
Find out about them as soon as you 
get to your hotel and plan to inter- 
rupt your hard work with some good 
old fashioned hard play. 


appoint- 
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Distributive education students in Emporia, Kansas 


had fun while they learned 


as they participated in their first 


WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


«7 ET's HAVE a window display 
contest.” 


“Good idea.” 
“Who shall we ask to organize it?” 


“Well, Hartzler isn’t doing any- 
thing in the next two days.” 


“Okay.” 
“Okay.” 
“Tell him to run it.” 


Thus the window display contest 
was started, and I was selected to 
start it off. Our objectives were 
three: to test knowledge of display 
technique; to provide an accurate 
method of measurement; and to 
check only techniques that could be 
taught. 


These objectives were not easily 
handled because window display is 
a part of merchandising, but yet can 
be placed in the fuzzy twilight of 
commercial art. ' Art taste is difficult 
to teach and almost impossible to 
judge, since one century’s clown is 
the next century’s acknowledged 
master. 


Furthermore since most coordina- 
tors are not qualified as art majors 
or artists, we felt we would have to 
continue to judge technique. 


Here we had a few arguments with 
display in the beginning, as some 
wanted to judge such tangibles as 
rhythm, balance, harmony, beauty, 
and artistic excellence. When the 
purpose of the contest was stated, 
and the students had worked it out, 
they decided they liked it very much. 


We had to examine the students 
and their prospects for employment. 
In Kansas we found that very few 
became professional big time decora- 
tors, and if they did it was necessary 
to go on to art school. But a great 
many students put in windows, or 
helped put them in, in small stores. 
A quick check with the census con- 
vinced us that more than 90 per cent 
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by F. E. HARTZLER 


of all retail outlets employ fewer 
than 20 people. The obvious con- 
clusion appeared then that students 
should be tested on.small store win- 
dows. 


We made one more final check, 
which turned out exactly as we had 
anticipated. We asked the head of 
the art department at Emporia State 
Teachers College, Norman Eppink, 
who is also an outstanding midwest- 
ern artist, what he thought about 
our student rating sheet. He liked 
it. Mr. Eppink thought that we 
could teach the things that were 
checked. 


The next problem was the de- 
velopment of a judging sheet that 
would test the things that we were 
qualified to teach. In making up 
this sheet, we were not original; we 
owe a good deal to our experience 
with other contests. 


The sheet which was finally de- 
veloped is shown as Figure 1. After 
the original draft we submitted it to 
two display men downtown. At first 
they did not like it. The display 
men were far more used to judging 
on artistic merit rather than on tech- 
niques. After they had used the rat- 
ing sheets, however, they began to 
like them and requested copies. Par- 
ticularly they did not like rating each 
item, it seemed like too much work 
at first. However, in running four 
contests, I have yet to meet a display 
man who did not feel that he had 
done a better rating job by using the 
sheet than he would have by simply 
guessing. 

At the suggestion of the display- 
men a few points were changed. The 
rating sheets should be continually 
revised in this manner. 


The question of what type of a 
contest to offer was next. The most 


desirable would be a contest in which 
the student teams were given identi. 
cal merchandise and told to see what 
they could do with it. This would 
be the very best. But to obtain 16 to 
18 sets of identical props and find 
places that were alike to set them up 
was physically impossible. 


The next type was to ask students 
to rate five windows in order such as 
one, two, three, four and five. Since 
this would mean publicity and com. 
petition for the merchants it was 
ruled out, They might like it once, 
but they would get tired of putting 
in special windows after about three 
years. Furthermore, contest windows 
are not run-of-the-mill; they are al- 
ways good. 


So it was decided to have three 
judges rate three windows, and then 
to ask the students to judge the 
same three windows. The student 
whose opinion most * carefull) 
matched that of the judges was as- 
sumed to be the best student judge. 
Again this called for a standard sheet. 
If two people are judging different 
things, then the entire contest be. 
comes a gussing game. It was for 
this reason that specific points were 
chosen. 


In operating the contest three 
judges should be selected and three 
windows ranging from just good to 
fair to poor should be selected. They 
should represent three types of busi- 
nesses such as: hardware, shoes, and 
soft lines. All judges should be pres 
ent when the judging is done (at least 
a day in advance of the contest). The 
permission of the merchant should 
be granted, and he should be i 
formed that there will be no pub 
licity regarding how his windows 
rate. 

When contestants appear they 
should be divided into three groups. 


One member of each team should be 
in each group because this will a 
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sure independent judgment. The 
teams should not be permitted to 
consult or compare notes until the 
contest is over and the ballots are in, 


Group one should be sent to judge 
windows one, two and three in that 
order. Group two should be sent to 
judge windows two, three and one, 
Group three should be sent to judge 
windows three, one and two, in that 
order. Each group should be given 
five minutes to judge each window, 
with a coordinator present. In this 
fashion, the entire contest can be 
run in 45 minutes. 


In comparing student scores with 
the average score of the judges, each 
section must be compared rather 
than totals. This again is to prevent 
guessing and to reduce the possibili- 
ty of a tie. 


Do not use department store win- 
dows as they are usually too good to 
offer a point spread. Use windows 
that belong to stores handling difter- 
ent lines of merchandise. 


Two things make a window judg- 
ing contest difficult. First, it is very 
dificult to spend $500 on one win- 
dow, putting in only a very lovely 
wedding gown and come out with a 
bad window. And it is very difficult 
to take 50 cents and some pots and 
pans and come out with a beautiful 
window. Yet more money is spent 
(probably) on pots and pans than 
on wedding gowns. Both windows 
have a place. 


Further, people look at windows 
differently. Perhaps an analogy will 
suffice to explain. A house as seen 
by the designer is beautiful, although 
another designer may consider it 
poor. The person looking for a 
home to live in has prejudices that 
make up his judgment of the house. 
A house that one man likes will not 
appeal to another. There is some 
chance for agreement only in the 
view of the workman as to whether 
or not that house was well or shod- 
dily built. 


The display contest was set up to 
give a workman’s judgment of work. 





Instructions; If the point brought up is not present at all as in the case of “Something 
moving in the window,” the score for that point is “0.” If it is present, score as follows: 


(FIGURE 1) 
JUDGES RATING SHEET 


good—3, fair—2, poor—1. 


Possible 
Total 


1. 


(108) 


( 


) 


Attractiveness 


Cc 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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) Something moving in the window 
) A-colored background 
Attractive floor covering 
Background broken by curves or panels 
An original idea 
Fixtures 
Seasonal props (flowers, leaves, etc.) 


leanliness 


) Window glass clean 

) Floor clean 

) Background clean 

) Valance clean 

) Props clean and fresh 
) Fixtures clean 

) Merchandise clean 


Arrangement 


) Window too empty 

) Window too full 

) No merchandise laid flat on floor 
) Main items stand out 

) Props help show off merchandise 
) No clashes in color 


ling power 

) Background and props are effective 

) Selling points are stressed 

) Show cards are neat and clever 

) Dealer helps are used 

) Props do not overshadow the merchandise 
) Related merchandise is used 


ighting 


) Lighting fixtures are hidden 
) Light bulbs are clean 
) Some spotlights are used 


echnical ability of the decorator 
) Idea or theme is clever 
) Items are well draped or placed 
) No pins or “loose ends” are in sight 
) Props or fixtures are clever 
) Colors are well chosen 
) Merchandise appears as it might in use 
) The window has a “finished or polished” look 


Store window 


Possible 
Total 


Possible 
Total 


Possible 
Total 


Possible 
Total 


Possible 
Total 


Possible 





Attractiveness 


(FIGURE 2) 
STUDENTS RATING SHEET 


Possible (21) 
Cleanliness 
Possible (21) 
Arrangement 
Possible (18) 
Selling power 
Possible (18) 
Lighting 
Possible (9) 
Technical ability 
Possible (21) 
Totals 
Possible (108) 


Is the merchandise used properly and 
with skill? That is all any display 
contest can accurately judge as far 
as students are concerned. What was 
done poorly and what was done well? 
These things they can answer. 
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Would you pay 
two cents for a party? 
The Advance Pattern Company in- SI | ( A | | , AN i IC Cl I . | AROU 
vites all of the ladies in attendance 
at the 1955 AVA Convention to a . 
Scien dew and 00 on: tonedny Make your hotel reservations now 
afternoon at 4 o'clock. That means 
wives and state supervisors, teacher he V ° 
educators, and teachers in distribu- for L A A Convention, Dec. 5-9 The 
tive and women’s occupations—a lot official 
of ladies! of Am 
centere 
In return for this courtesy, we are : : Workir 
trying to help the company arrive at General convention meetings will be held in the audi- et 
an anticipated attendance figure. torium of the Steel Pier. The annual AVA banquet will ane 6 
: be held at the Chalfonte Hotel. self im 
If you would like to attend, would life for 
you drop a two cent postcard to— Most meetings are planned for the Haddon Hall to imp 
Verna Danley Hotel. A few may be assigned to other hotels. a 
State Supervisor of Special hotels have not been assigned to the various 
Home Economics AVA divisions. AVA members should ask for reserva- E ae 
175 West State St., tions at the hotels of their own choice. First come, Th 
Trenton 25, N. J. first served! ee 
Just write “tea” and your name, remark 
please, and don’t forget to drop it 
in the nearest mailbox. MAIL TO: GEORGE TURCOTTE —_ 
All of the ladies are also invited Reservations Manager Su 
i 
to attend a Dutch Treat Luncheon - Chelfente - Hadden Hell 99 
Tuesday noon (about $1.75). Again, Ailontic Cy, N. J Ken 
an anticipated attendance figure is sa adlatualinn ao : 
necessary for planning so just add ten 
the word “lunch” to your postcard F the WI 
please, if you expect to join us. New Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: are act 
Jersey businesses and _ industries First Choice Mr. 
have been generous with lovely door Army, 
prizes for this event. “Un 
sufficie 
If you cannot let us know in ad- enough 
vance of the convention, look for a should 
hostess seated at a table close to the — 
convention registration desk and let aan 
her know if you’re planning to be a _ 
present at these two affairs. hopes 
At the same time you may also ogy 
sign up for trips to the Lenox China i 
Company and the Wharton Tract— City’s 
scheduled for Tuesday, Wednesday My Field of Service Mr. R 
ond Thursday. NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL OCCUPANTS: ae 
We're looking forward to seeing a a 
youl—VERNA DANLEY - these 
treme! 
Hotel countr 
Reservations And 
Harrit 
AVA members who have been un- of the 
able to make certain plans for attend- to solr 
ance at the convention earlier will _— 
want to rush their requests for hotel ion: 
rooms to Atlantic City without further —. 
delay. condu 
Use the convenient order blank : : al 
that appears on this page. Rooms ~ 
are still available for vocational and ae ° , 
practical arts educators who want to For complete listing of cooperating hotels am 
find new professional growth while see page 47, September issue of the Journal. fall to 
they relax in a world famed setting— ing. 
America’s playground. s é 
as b< 
10 ye 
and } 
THe > 
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The September, 1955 issue of TEEN TiMEs, 
official magazine of the Future Homemakers 
of America, a 10th anniversary number, is 
centered around the theme What We Are 
Working Toward. 


In pictures and features the magazine 
offers a dramatic presentation of FHA goals: 
self improvement, good home and family 
life for all, service to school and community 
to improve citizenship, international good 
will, and wholesome recreation for ourselves, 
our families and our communities. 


The series is concluded with After High 
School, What For FHAers. 


The JourNAL salutes TEEN Tries, its 
editors, and FHA girls everywhere for a 
remarkably good anniversary number! 

AVA 





Averell Harriman 
Suggests Federal Aid 


Kenneth C. Royall, Chairman of the New 
York State Committee on Education asked 
800 citizens who gathered for a state con- 
ference on education (in preparation for 
the White House Conference) if “the schools 
are acting as baby sitters.” 


Mr. Royall, who served as Secretary of 
Army, 1947-49 went on to proclaim: 


“Until we have funds enough to provide 
sufficient classrooms and obtain and keep 
enough competent classroom teachers, we 
should cut our specifications for less essen- 
tial functions of our schools. . . . Cut the 
cloth of our educational garment. 


“Then perhaps the finances really needed 
for education will be within the reasonable 
hopes of attainment and our essential and 
immediate problems susceptible of solu- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Lillian Ashe, President of New York 
City’s United Parents Association backed 
Mr. Royall’s reasoning when she said: 


“The assumption that there is only a 
limited amount of money for education 
and that we must do the best we can within 
these limitations does not square with the 
tremendous and growing resources of our 
country.” 


And when New York’s Governor Averell 
Harriman presented the principal address 
of the meeting he declared that “the way 
to solve the crisis in the schools is through 
a system of federal grants.” 


Mr. Royall also offered a good plug for 
vocational education when he said that “in 
many instances college education is not 
conducive to a better job.” He recommended 


more vocational training, less general edu- 
cation. ; 


AVA 

“More Practical Training. The Soviet 
government has revised curriculums this 
fall to give pupils far more practical train- 
ing. Manual training now begins in the 
first grade. The study of the humanities 
has been cut to 47 per cent of the standard 
10 year curriculum. Physics, mathematics 
and physical education are emphasized.”— 
THE NATION’s ScHOOLs, October, 1955 issue. 
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WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Looking for someone with a little authority? 

1 have as little as anyone.—Teacher Tipper. 
AVA _ 

The first Annual Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference will be held in Memphis 
December 15-16. Sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council in cooperation with Cotton 
Belt Land-Grant Colleges, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the agricultural chem- 
ical industry, farm organizations, and other 
groups, the meeting is planned to speed up 
progress in cotton production efficiency. 

Further information is available from 
Claude L. Welch, Director, Division of Pro- 
duction and Marketing, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, Tenn. 

AVA 

To enrich and broaden the activities in 
industrial arts program, the Missouri State 
Department of Education, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College and Hannibal 
High School (Hannibal, Mo.), have devel- 
oped plans for a workshop for teachers of 
industria! arts in Hannibal, December 14. 





Other purposes of the event are to de- 
velop professional attitudes and individual 
growth and to promote closer cooperation 
between the State Department of Educa- 
tion, teacher training institutions, and the 
local schools on the general problem of im- 
proving industrial arts instruction. 

Merton Wheeler, State Director of In- 
dustrial Education, in a recent release said: 


George E. McLaughlin (seated, left), secretary 
and superintendent of the New York Trade 
School (New York City), was honored Oct. 4 
by the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers 
Association for his “contribution to the RETMA 
vocational training programs for the industry.” 
The presentation was made by Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker (seated, right), vice president and general 
manager of the Electronics Division, General 
Electric Co., and director of the RETMA Engi- 
neering Department, during a meeting of the 


“This workshop is one of a series being 
planned for the different areas of the state. 
While the program is planned primarily for 
teachers of industrial arts, superintendents 
and principals should find it of interest and 
they are cordially invited to attend.” 

Demonstrations will be offered on elec- 
tricity, foundry, bench metalworking, bras- 
ing and soldering. In the evening Mr. 
Wheeler will speak on “Trends in Indus- 
trial Arts.” 

AVA 


Experience is a wonderful thing. It enables 
you to recognize a mistake when you make it 
again.—Teacher Tipper. 





Schoolroom Progress Exhibit 
To Tour Nation 


Schoolroom Progress U.S.A., an exhibit to 
dramatize the need for more and better 
school facilities, will travel throughout the 
nation during the next three years. The 
exhibit, sponsored by the Henry Ford Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village and by Ency- 
clopedia Americana, consists of two railroad 
cars, one with the old and one with the 
new look in classroom design. 


The first car is a nostalgic replica of the 
nineteenth century schoolroom, complete 
with whale oil lamps, a birch whip, and a 
pot bellied stove. There is a close-up of the 
McGufley type schoolhouse of the 1840-1850 
period and a third schoolroom from the 
1870 period. The visitor will then step into 
an ultra-modern setting depicting the latest 
in architecture and equipment, including 
classrooms for homemaking education, in- 
dustrial arts, and office practice courses. 

It is estimated that some three million 
people will view the educational exhibit 
during its visits to more than 250 major 
cities. 


Vocational Training Subcommittee of the RETMA 
Service Committee in Syracuse, N. Y. Also 
present at the ceremony were (left to right): 
W. L. Parkinson of General Electric Co., chair- 
man of the subcommittee; Al Coumont, RETMA 
service coordinator; A. W. Kramer, Avco Manu- 
facturing Co.,; James H. Craft, Stromberg- 
Carlson Co. and chairman of the RETMA Service 
Committee; J. A. Hatchwell, Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc., and E. W. Merriam, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. 
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Facts About the History of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Atlantic City’s first vacationists were 
doubtless Indians, members of the Lenni 
Lenape tribe who inhabited Southern New 
Jersey. The Indians would travel to the 
resort area in the summer time from inland 
areas. 


This was back in the late 1600’s and the 
early 1700’s and the Indians would reach 
what is now known as Absecon Island via 
canoes. Back in 1804 Atlantic City was 
known as Absecon Beach. The name Abse- 
con is derived from the Indian name “Abse- 
gami” meaning “little water” and probably 
referred to the bay northwest of the resort. 


Pioneer settler of Atlantic City was a 
Pennsylvania Quaker, Jeremiah Leeds, who 
established a trading post on the island 
shortly after 1800. Leeds was both farmer, 
cattle raiser and trader—and historians tell 
us he raised rye and corn as well as cattle 
which he sold to masters of sailing vessels 
who landed in the resort’s inlet for water 
and supplies. 


Earliest indication of industry in Atlantic 
‘City is traced to a salt works in which salt 
was extracted from sea water by an evapora- 
tion process. 


Atlantic City was first visioned as a health 
resort in 1852. Dr. Jonathan Pitney, a phy- 
sician with a thriving practice in the main- 
land community of Absecon appreciated the 
physical advantages of Absecon Beach as a 
seaside resort for city people. 


Pitney togk his dream to Samuel Richards, 
a glass manufacturer with a plant located in 
the village of Jackson, near Hammonton, 
some 30 miles from Atlantic City. Richards 


immediately visioned a railroad which 
would help his business to prosper. 


The two men soon sold other manufac- 
turers of the area on the advantages of a 
railroad and a charter for the road was se- 
cured from the state legislature. The Cam- 
den and Atlantic Railroad Company was 
formed to lay out and build the road from 
the Delaware River to the Atlantic Ocean 
at Absecon Beach. 


The building of the railroad was the sig- 
nal for the resort’s first real estate boom. 
The Camden and Atlantic Land Company 
was organized and the land which Jere- 
miah Leeds bought at 40 cents an acre back 
in 1804 was sold for the phenomenal figure 
of $17.50 per acre. 


At one of the initial meetings of the 
company in January of 1853, a map of the 
proposed resort development was shown to 
the directors. Richard Osborne, railroad 
company engineer, had lettered the name 
“Atlantic City” as the place for the railroad 
to terminate. The title was accepted at the 
board meeting and Atlantic City was born. 


The railroad was completed in 1854 with 
the first passenger train run being com- 
pleted in June of that year. Atlantic City’s 
first hotel was known as Bedloe’s, followed 
by a place called Cottage Retreat, and the 
United States Hotel was virtually completed 
when the passengers arrived on the rail- 
road’s initial run. 


The railroad ran down the middle of 
Atlantic Avenue, dischanging its passengers 
at the various hotels that sprang up along 
the tracks. This was in the days before the 
boardwalk and beachfront hotels. 


The first election was held in Atlantic 
City on May 1, 1854. Eighteen votes were 


cast in a cigar box. There was a municipal 
job for every voter. Chalkley S. Leeds was 
Atlantic City’s first mayor. 


So, it was from this inconspicuous bcgin- 
ning, a doctor’s dream of a seaside resort 
and a glass manufacturer looking for trans. 
portation facilities for his wares, that the 
world’s leading seashore resort was dcvel- 
oped. 


In 1870, one of Atlantic City’s hotel pro. 
prietors, Jacob Keim, complained to the city 
officials that because the city had cleared 
away sand dunes, ocean tides swept over the 
land adjacent to his hotel, often stranding 
his guests. 


In conjunction with Alexander Boardman, 
a railroad conductor, a petition was pre- 
sented by Keim for the construction of a 
wooden platform for the convenience of 
guests. 

And so back on June 26, 1870, Atlantic 
City gave the world its first boardwalk. It 


was eight feet wide, one mile long, and one 
foot off the ground. 


With the boardwalk, Atlantic City in- 
creased in popularity as a summer resort. 
Real estate activity also boomed. City coun- 
cil soon became tired of moving and altering 
the course of the boardwalk each year be- 
cause of land built up by the ocean through 
the use of jetties. The council made it 
illegal to develop land on the ocean side of 
the boardwalk and the wooden way became 
a permanent fixture. With this came the 
springing up of huge beachfront hotels. 


Thus the cycle of a successful Atlantic 
City was completed. A doctor’s dream, a 
businessman’s desire to sell more glass, a 
hotel man’s concern for his guests had 
wrought a seaside miracle. 








See these valuable new texts 


SOUTH BEND 13” LATHES 


at Booth 10, the AVA Convention 


GENERAL METAL: Principles, Procedures, and 
Projects by Roland R. Frazer & Earl L. 
Bedell. Features a new approach to teaching 
general metal working designed for easier 
learning by pupils. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR THE GENERAL SHOP 
by Delmar W. Olson. A June ’55 publication. 
Orients students to the 6 most important in- 
dustrial arts fields. Shows how to design and 
make industrial arts products. 

COLOR TV SERVICING by Walter H. Buchs- 
baum. Just published, this new text explains 
the theory of Color TV, plus the latest tech- 
niques for servicing Color TV sets. Fully 
illustrated. 

RADIO PROJECTS by Abraham Marcus, author 
of Elements of Radio. Just published, this 
book provides 10 practical radio-building proj- 
ects ranging from simple to complex oper- 
ations. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINE SHOP PRAC- 
TICE by Emanuele Stieri. Brand new, this text 
offers a simplified, up-to-date explanation of 
the basic techniques of machine shop practice. 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Over 
and | 
cludir 


Here’s a lathe that will help you stretch your appropriation. 
It’s modestly priced, yet gives you everything you need for every 
high school or college course. Designed for industrial work, it 
combines a full range of speeds and feeds 
A.V. A. with exceptional accuracy and _ versatility. 
SEE THIS Write for literature. Also 9” to 16-24” lathes, 
LATHE IN drill presses, shapers and pedestal grinders. 
BOOTH 85 


ATLANTIC | SOUTH BEND LATHE [ 
CITY South Bend 22, Indiana een 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 “a 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 
costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upon 
Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
3 paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 





“Jorgensen” 


oe Ne EEE 
we ve Pat OFF 


AND “Pony 
CLAMPS:— 


will be on DISPLAY in 
BOOTH No. 33 


at the A.V.A. Convention—Atlantic City 


Over forty different Styles of “JORGENSEN” 
and “PONY” Clamps will be on exhibit, in- 
cluding two NEW designs: 


“JORGENSEN” 
Hinged Clamps: 
Mount on any 
bench or saw-horse; 
swing into clamp- 
ing position; hang 
out of the way 


when not in use. 


Style #37 "JOR- 
GENSEN" instant- 
acting bar clamps 
— very light 
weight—extremely 
useful in shop 
work. 


Genuine "JORGENSEN" Steel-Spindle Hand- 
Screws, "C'' Clamps, Bar Clamps, "PONY" 
Clamp Fixtures, also on display. 

FREE Literature and suggestion-sheets. 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
“The Clamp Folks” 





425 No. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago 22, Hil. 
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From the Office of Education 





Various staff members of the Division 
of Vocational Education recently assisted 
in the orientation program of groups of 
teachers and other educators from Formosa, 
Ethiopia, Indo-China, Indonesia, Belgium, 
Finland, the Philippines, and other coun- 
tries. 

. * + 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, was prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of the District of Columbia on October 13. 
At their request he discussed the objectives, 
operation, and outcomes of programs of 
vocational education for which Federal 
funds are used. 

* ” * 

State Boards for Vocational Education 
set a new record this year in submitting 
their Annual Reports to the Office of Edu- 
cation. Twenty-seven reports were in by 
September 1; 42 were in by September 15; 
and 46 by October 12. 

* * * 

John P. Walsh, ‘Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, met with the 
local Wisconsin directors of trade and in- 
dustrial education in a two-day conference 
in Wisconsin Rapids. During October, he 
also participated in the annual meeting of 
the Maryland Vocational and _ Practical 
Arts Association in Baltimore. 

* * * 

“What, Whither, How in College Pro- 
grams of Textiles and Clothing” was the 
general theme of the meeting of the Eastern 
Region College Teachers of Clothing and 
Textiles held in Atlantic City, November 
2-5. Beulah Coon and Margaret Alexander 
of the Home Economics Education Branch 
served as consultants. The implications of 
changing social and economic conditions for 
educational programs, research in clothing, 
and evaluating the effectiveness of programs 
in textiles and clothing were among the 
topics considered. 

. * * 

E. J. Johnson, H. N. Hansucker, A. H. 
Hollenberg, and John Farrar conducted 
FFA Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products 
Judging Contests at Waterloo, lowa, Octo- 
ber 3 and 4, in connection with the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress. 

* * * 


During the latter part of September 
and the month of October, Marguerite 
Scruggs, National Adviser of Future Home- 
makers of America, worked with State and 
local advisers and FHA representatives in 
New Mexico, Hawaii, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. Emphasis was given 
to program planning, development of 
leadership abilities of youth, and evaluat- 
ing local FHA programs. 

* * * 


Mrs. Virginia Thomas has been ap- 
pointed Research Assistant in the Home 
Economics Education Branch, assuming her 
new duties on October 1. Mrs. Thomas 
comes from West Virginia where she served 
as Assistant State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education for the past nine years. 

* * * 


W. N. Elam and R. E. Naugher, of the 
Agricultural Education Branch, supervised 
the activities of the New Farmers of Amer- 
ica Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, Octo- 
ber 3-6. The highest honor, Star Superior 
Farmer Degree, was awarded to Hunter 
Watson, Jr., of Crockett, Texas. The high- 
est honor for out-of-school young farmers, 
H. O. Sargent Award, went to Ed Van 
Williams, Armstrong, Alabama. 


At the 28th Annual Convention of the 
Future Farmers of America, held in the 
Kansas City, Mo., Municipal Auditorium, 
October 10-13, recognition was given farm 
boys for outstanding achievements. The 
highest award, The Star American Farmer 
Degree, was received by Joe Moore, 21, of 
Granville, Tenn. Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Mayor H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, 
Mo., Harold E. Stassen (Special Assistant to 
the President) , Herschel Newsom (Master of 
the National Grange) were among the 
speakers. 

H. B. Swanson and Charles Zeldon of 
Chicago had charge of 51 persons from 
other countries which included Bolivia, 
Burma, Ceylon, Finland, Formosa, India, 
Israel, Indonesia, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey. These persons are participants in 
our Government’s program of education. 

In addition to FFA delegates, their fam- 
ilies, and teachers, from the 48 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the 9,000 attend- 
ing included representatives from na- 
tionally- known business and _ industrial 
concerns, educational and professional or- 
ganizations, and state and local govern- 
ments. * * * 


At a conference held in the Office of 
Education with the National Association 
of Secretaries of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, James H. Pearson discussed some 
problems and issues in the further develop- 
ment of programs of vocational education 
of less than college grade. The committee 
expressed its interest in having all programs 
of education concerned with the total needs 
of the individual. 

* * * 


H. B. Swanson, of the Agriculta®a? 
Education Branch, will attend the meeting 
of the Standards Committee on technicat 
training for teachers of agriculture in con- 
nection with the 69th Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities in East Lansing, Michigan, 
November 14-17. 


E. J. Johnson, of the Agricultural 
Education Branch, attended the Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference for 
Farm Safety in Chicago, on October 18-20. 

* * * 


The November 1955 issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences carries an article 
by W. P. Loomis and Louise Moore of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
entitled “Occupational Education in the 
Schools.” Selection, training, placement, 
and follow-up of students in all-day and 
parttime programs are discussed. 

* * . 

Margaret Alexander, program special- 
ist and Beulah Coon, specialist for studies 
and research, of the Home Economics 
Branch participated in a conference for 
home economics leaders in New York, Octo- 
ber 10-12. Plans for meeting teacher needs 
in graduate programs, developing experi- 
mental programs, and otherwise strengthen- 
ing the state program of home economics 
education were main topics considered. 





ELECTRONIC & CARPENTRY PROJECTS! 
For Vocational Education 
80 Electronic & 50 Carpentry Projects, Lab- 
oratory Tested and Proven, are available. 
Catalogue & full information Free 
upon request. 
Henry Francis Parks Laboratory 
104 S.E. 57th Ave., Portland 15, Oregon 
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Proposed Amendments 
to the AVA Constitution 


In accordance with the established pro- 
cedure for amending the Constitution of 
the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
published here in full are amendments 
which propose to change certain procedures 
for electing the President and the Treas- 
urer and the dues assessment. These pro- 
ae amendments will be presented to the 

ouse of Delegates at its meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, on December 9, 1955. 

The following amendments are proposed, 
to become effective on December 1, 1956: 


ARTICLE VI. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Item C 3, which now reads as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than four 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“The Advisory Council hereinafter de- 
fined shall suggest to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of not more than six 
members to be considered for the office of 
President.” 


Item C 5, which now reads as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the an- 
nual business meeting, nominations for 
each office of the association falling vacant 
at that time. Additional nominations may 
be made from the floor by members of the 
House of Delegates.” 


to be amended to read as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates at the an- 
nual business meeting, nominations for 
each office of Vice President of the asso- 
ciation falling vacant at that time. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of Delegates. 


“The Nominating Committee shall pre- 
sent to the House of Delegates for their 
approval at the annual business meeting, 
a proposed ballot consisting of the names 
of two or more persons for the office of 
President. Additional names may be added 
to the ballot by nominations made from the 
floor by members of the House of Dele- 
gates, providing each such nominee is ap- 
proved by a majority of the delegates.” 


Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 
“President shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 


to be amended to read as follows: 

“President— The ballot of approved 
nominees for the office of President shall 
be included in the February issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. Biograph- 
ical sketches of each nominee shall be in- 
cluded in the same issue of the JOURNAL. 
Each member shall be entitled to vote by 
marking his or her choice on the ballot and 
mailing it to the office of the Executive 
Secretary in an envelope clearly marked 
“Ballot” and postmarked not later than 
March 10 of that year. 

“The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a committee of three tellers who shall meet 
not later than April 1 and open and count 
all ballots. This committee shall certify to 
the Executive Committee the name of the 
person duly elected. In case of a tie vote, 
the Executive Committee shall cast the 
deciding vote between the nominees tied 
for the office of President. 

“The President-elect shall take office at 
the close of the next annual business meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. He shall also 
become a member as President-elect of the 
Executive Committee upon certification of 
election to that body. (Note—For the year 
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beginning December 1, 1956, a President 
shall be elected under the provisions of the 
1955 Constitution. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall also at that time present a 
ballot of nominees for the year beginning 
December 1, 1957, in the manner prescribed 
in the amended Constitution. hs 


Item D 4, which now reads as follows: 
“Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the House of Delegates.” 
to be amended to read as follows: 
“Treasurer shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee.”— 
Submitted by AVA Committee on Elec- 
tions of Officers and the AVA Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Item D 1, which now reads as follows: 
i Affiliated membership rp 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 


annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership) ” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Affiliated membership ...................... $5.00 
(Members of affiliated associations whose 
annual dues include this amount for AVA 
membership) ” 

Item D 2, which now reads as follows: 

“Direct ‘membership $4.00 
(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 
amount to Executive Secretary) ” 
to be amended to read as follows: 

“Direct membership 
(Individuals who pay annual dues of this 
amount to Executive Secretary) ” 

—Submitted and endorsed by Jane J. 
Vogeley, President, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation, and the vocational associations 
in these states—Colorado, Washington, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Montana, and Mississippi. 





SHELDON. 


CHICAGO 


Better Machine Tools for Teaching 
... safer to operate, 
easy to learn on 


For every school shop, laboratory 
and classroom... (from begin- 
ning classes in industrial arts and 
vocational education through ad- 
vanced courses in trade schools and 
universities) . .. Sheldon builds a 
lathe to fit each academic, space 
and budget requirement. 

Sheldon lathes are modern in 
design. With their easy-to-operate 
controls, students can learn basic 
lathe operations quickly and rap- 
idly advance to practical shop 
projects. 

From the largest 15” swing 
geared head lathe to the smallest 
10” swing bench lathe, every 
Sheldon-built lathe meets the 
same rigid standards... standards 
that insure long life with mini- 
mum maintenance requirements 
in your school shop. 


Sheldon-Built 
Sebastian 13’ and 15 Geared Head 
Precision Lathes 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. fe 


Builders of Sheldon Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Shapers and Sebastian Lathes. 


4245 North Knox Avenue * Chicago 41, Mlinois 


INE =i ais = ai, wi. 
ion — nome 


UM-S6 P 
13” Swing 
Precision Lathe 








No. L-46 Sheldon 
10” Precision Lathe 


See us at booth 
97 and 98 
A.V .A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N.]. 
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WILLIAM M. WICHELMANN 


William M. Wichelmann, vocational agri- 
culutre instructor, Scranton, Iowa, passed 
away on August 30. Death was caused by 
a cerebral hemorrhage that followed a 
3-day illness. ; 

Mr. Wichelmann began teaching in 
Spencer, Iowa, in 1938. He inaugurated a 
new vocational ag department at Lemars 
in 1943. In 1952 he went to Scranton to 
organzie another new department that de- 
veloped rapidly under his guidance. 

A member of the AVA, Mr. Wichelmann 
leaves a host of friends who respected his 
conscientious service to vocational agricul- 
tural work. 


AVA 


Eward D. Goldman, who has served for 
21 years with the San Francisco School De- 
partment, was appointed to succeed Dr. 
0. D. Adams (who retired) as Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in . charge of 
Vocational Education July 1. : 

Mr. Goldman began his teaching career 
as a junior high school instructor. He went 
on to serve as a head counselor, elementary 
school principal, and coordinator of adult 
education. 

For the past five years he has served as 
administrator of San Francisco’s summer 
vacation school program. 


AVA 


P. E. Babcock, Executive Director of 
Vocational Education Services for Atlanta 
and Fulton County public schools, Georgia, 
officially resigned from his duties October 1 
in order to devote his time to business in- 
terests in Savannah. 

A native of New York State, Mr. Babcock 
began his educational career in Savannah. 
He has served as Executive Director since 
1947. 








AVA 


Dr. C. Thomas Olivo has been appointed 
Chief, Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
Development and Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing, New York State Education Department, 
to fill the vacancy created by the retirement 
of Eugene D. Fink last spring. 

In making the announcement, Dr. Joseph 
R. Strobel, New York State Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services, said: 

“To this increasingly important post, Dr. 
Olivo brings a breadth and depth of experi- 
ence and understanding that is as unique as 
the position itself. Beginning as a gradnate 
of Brooklyn Technical High School, his pro- 
fessional undergraduate preparation in in- 
dustrial education was taken at the State 
Teachers Colleges in Oswego and Buffalo. 
He received his master’s degree and doctor- 
ate in the administration of vocational edu- 
cation from New York University. 

“Dr. Olivo served as a journeyman tool- 
maker, instructor of machine shop practice, 
supervisor of vocational curriculum labora- 
tories, director of the Schenectady State 
Vocational School, director of vocational 
curriculum research and professor of indus- 
trial teacher training. 

“He is recognized by industry, the mili- 
lary services and vocational and technical 
education leaders in the United States and 
Canada as one of the outstanding present- 
day vocational curriculum specialists. His 
Proven administrative ability, his under- 
Standing of teacher training and his work 
a an author and lecturer have contributed 
greatly to the development of the vocational 
and practical arts education programs.” 
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Nevada Expands 
Vocational Division 


To provide additional services to schools, 
the Vocational Division of the Nevada State 
Department of Education has undergone 
several changes and additions in personnel. 


Marvin A. Creech, former assistant in 
guidance services, Kansas, replaces Sam M. 
Basta as Supervisor of Guidance Services. 
Mr. Basta is now assistant to the Dean of 
Students, University of Nevada. 


A newly created position, State Supervisor 
of Business and Distributive Education, has 
been assumed by Ruth A. Paget who was a 
DE coordinator in Washington State. 


Dr. Patricia Tribble and Howard Chris- 
tensen have accepted positions as teacher 
educators in home economics and agricul- 
tural education, respectively. 


Joining the ranks of vocational teachers 
in the state are four presons in trade and 
industrial education, one in distributive 
education, seven in agricultural education, 
and 13 in homemaking. 


AVA 

Robert H. Hargrove, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor, Winter Garden, Fla., recent- 
ly based an address on findings from his 
master’s degree thesis, Employment Oppor- 
tunities in Agriculture and Allied Industries 
in Orange County, Fla. 

In his analysis of the occupational em- 
ployment picture in his county, Mr. Har- 
grove found that the increasing size of the 
farm is calling for a smaller supply of per- 
sonnel, but, because of scientific and tech- 
nological progress, there are increased em- 


ployment opportunities in related occupa- 
tions. 





Mr. Hargrove suggests that training pro- 
grams for employment in the production 
phase of farming should be closely aligned 
with the existence of opportunities in this 
area. He believes that vocational agricul- 
ture students should also be trained for 
service in the related occupations and’ that, 
most advisedly, nationally organized com- 
mittees should work out studies and solu- 
tions to the overall problems of supply and 
demand in agricultural employment. 

For his own county he recommended a 
continued program of supervised farming 
for boys who, after careful counseling, are 
obviously suited for the field of farm pro- 
duction. Boys who are going into the re- 
lated occupations, he thinks, should have 
equally good training opportunities. 

“If we in vocational agriculture,” he 
stated, “do not check up and provide the 
kind of training our rural students need we 
may wake up to find vocational agriculture 
folding up—and someone else doing the 
job.” 





AVA 
For the first time the Photographic Soci- 
ety of America honored an industrial arts 
teacher when they presented Harry A. 
Goldstein, instructor of photography, Tuc- 
son, Arizona High School, with their Asso- 
ciate Honor Award recently. 


AVA 
Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary, went to Lake Placid, N. Y., 
to meet with the Executive Committee of 
the New York State Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Association recently. 


Mr. Burkett also represented the AVA at 


the 1955 National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
Ill., October 17-20. 





+8 


Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, President, The Stout State 
College, cuts an anniversary cake at a tea in 
honor of his 10 years as President of the College. 
Observing is Mary McCalmont, emeritus member 
of the Stout Department of Chemistry. 





Minnesota Staff Changes 


A. Donald Beattie, Minnesota State Super- 
visor of Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion, has accepted a position with the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, public schools. 


Leo Keskinen, Minnesota Assistant State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, has 
joined the Duluth, Minnesota Area Voca- 
tional School Staff. 


J. Albert Oster, Minnesota’s Assistant State 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the Minncapolis 
public school system. 





They Visited Us ‘ee 


During past weeks, the following pcople 
signed the guest book in AVA’s Washington 
office: Alice Pipkin, Atlanta, Ga.; Marcos R. 
Santos, Matias M. Declaro, Donsing H. Chio, 
M. T. Galaraga, Victor Blucer, Delfin G. 
Quirolgica, Juan A. Acejas, Marcelo J. 


Jimenez, German Manaois, Mariano O. 
Albayalde, Tedfilo A. Sison, Delfin Brusas, 
Pedro A. Almajano, Percial F. Rosette, 
Domingo J. Batoeaul, Norberto R. Diego, 
Perfecto G. Fadiaman, Pablo F. Rodriguez, 
Mareial (Members of a delegation from the 
Philippines visiting the United States under 
the sponsorship of the International Co- 
operation Administration); William  F. 
Rasche, Milwaukee, Wis.; Thanoo Swaeng- 
sugdi, Thailand; Laurence B. Raugh, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Larry Crosby, New York, 
N. Y.; Homer C. Rose, Washington, D. C.; 
Arthur C. Larson, Oshkosh, Wis.; George 
Morgenroth, Newark, N. J.; Louise Keller, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Roy G. Fales, Albany, 
N. Y.; John A. Beaumont, Springfield, IIL; 
Ruth Stovall, Montgomery, Ala.; R. E. Bass, 
Richmond, Va.; Howard McClarren, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alfred Saseen, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; J. L. McCaskill, Washington, D. C.; 
Joseph A. Weber, Washington, D. C.; Rob- 
ert M. Reese, Columbus, Ohio; Malcolm 
Galbreath, Morrisville, N. Y.; Harold A. 
Clark, Washington, D. C.; Bonard S. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; John L. Betolazer, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Dr. & Mrs. G. O. Hall, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; J. Warren Smith, Raleigh, N. C.; Zed 
L. Fog, Washington, D. C.; F. J. Bacloga, 
Washington, D. C.; George H. Steff, Wash- 
a. D. C.; and G. G. Weaver, New York, 
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An invitation to T&I1 and Industrial Arts teachers 


You are cordially invited to visit the ‘diies SsOci 
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e graphic layout, offset lithography, gra- burg, V: 
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Incorporating the AVA seal, this handsome GENERAL SHOP BENCH eR Raine | 
. lapel b identifi WOODWORKING = 
pin (or lapel button) identifies you as a - . sibility 
: Hie #1 By Fryklund & LaBerge. Completely new edition. ’ Fair: 
member of your professional organization. Jan. 3, 1955 publication date. Text for beginning students oe 
above seventh grade covers fundamentals of hand wood- tributiv 
$1.25 each, plus 13 cents federal tax and — pe about tools and how to use them. — y — 
: technical information. Many new projects. 387 “show- eeting 
any applicable state tax. ell illustrations. Now available for first time in both A =. 
; indings. Cloth bound $3.00. P bound $1.25. Q on 
Make checks payable to L. G. Balfour Co. ee neice 7 a 
GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY . The ; 
Order your pin today from #8 By Dragoo & Porter (Recently revised) Beginner's & confere 
y P y text includes 26 projects. Numerous illustrations. $1.25 y lege fo 
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ISSOCIATION NEWS 





The Seventh Annual Southern States 
Apprenticeship Conference convened in 
Tulsa, Okla., September 28-October 1, with 
Today’s Training Provides Tomorrow’s 
skills as a theme. Participating states in- 
duded Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. Henry R. 
Lohrman served as Chairman with V. L. 
Adams as Co-Chairman. 

Events throughout the sessions included 
addresses from James A. Brownlow, Presi- 
dent, Metal Trades Department, A F of L, 
and George A. Seaman, Field Director, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Both Raymond Gary, 
Governor of Oklahoma, and L. C. Clark, 
Mayor of the City of Tulsa, were featured 
on the opening program. 

Warren A. Seeley, Tennessee State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education; 
Dr. Thomas E. Hampton, Baton Rouge, La., 
E. G. Holly, Tallahassee, Fla., W. R. Cate, 
Austin, Tex., George Marsh, Tulsa, Okla., 
J. Kelly Mudd, Stillwater, Okla., Jimmy 
Jones, Little Rock, Ark., and J. F. Ingram, 
Montgomery, Ala., represented vocational 
education on various panels. 

AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley offered a major address at the final 
session. 

AVA 

New officers of the Michigan Industrial 
Education Society are Harold Hill, Walled 
Lake, President; H. Edwin Rowley, Berkley, 
Vice President; Eugene Watkins, Bay City, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer; and John 
Dyksterhouse, Zeeland, Exhibits Manager. 


AVA 


The Twenty-First National Convention 
of the New Farmers of America was held 
in Atlanta, Ga., October 3-6. 

Regulation convention activities were 
staged throughout the week. Special fea- 
tures included an address of welcome from 
the Hon. William Hartsfield, Mayor of At- 
lanta and an address by Dr. R. P. Daniel, 
President, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley attended some of the sessions and spoke 
to the delegates. 








AVA 

The annual convention of the Minnesota 
Vocational Association was held in Minne- 
apolis, October 27-28. President Thomas 
Raine was in charge of the first general 
session when a symposium on Our Respon- 
sibility to Teachers was presented, with Roy 
Fairbrother, AVA Vice President for Dis- 
tributive Education, as moderator. 

Tours, demonstrations, and _ divisional 
meetings for all members filled the two-day 
schedule of events which were concluded 
with The Ship’s program. 


AVA———_ 

The annual New York State industrial arts 
conference was held at State University, Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, October 28, 
with Creative Craftsmanship as a theme. 

Glenn A. Wagner, author and lecturer, 
offered an illustrated talk on Craftsmanship 
in Action. Dr. Walter Dorenburger, Mis- 
sile Design Consultant, Bell Aircraft Corp., 
had From Guided Missiles to Space Ships 
as the title for his address. 

Included among those who took part in 
discussions were Fred Finsterbach, Walker- 
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12 THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The Value of Time 

The Success of Perseverance 
The Pleasure of Working 
The Dignity of Simplicity 
The Worth of Character 
The Power of Kindness 

The Influence of Example 
The Obligation of Duty 
The Wisdom of Economy 
The Virtue of Patience 

The Improvement of Talent 
The Joy of Originating 


Teacher Tipper. 











Turner Corporation; Neil Stillman and 
Mason Martin, teachers from Amherst Cen- 
tral High School; and Benjamin Steinzor, 
Donald G. Brossman, and John Fontana, 
professors at the college. 


AVA 


The Chi Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma 
was installed at Texas A & M College, Col- 
lege Station, Tex., May 19. Ceremonies were 
directed by Glenn Smith, past president of 
the grand chapter, and Dr. David H. Mor- 
gan, President of the college, was made the 
chapter's first honorary member. 


AVA 


The man who removed the mountain was he 
who began carrying away the small stones.— 
Teacher Tipper. 








Time Magazine 
Applauds FFA 


Joe Moore, 1955 Star Farmer of America, 
is featured on the cover of Time magazine’s 
October 24 issue and, in Time’s agricultural 
department, 4 full, illustrated pages are de- 
voted to the story of Joe, his family, and his 
farming progress. 

Says Time: “Yesterday’s FFA leaders have 
helped bring U. S. agriculture to the most 
bountiful state ever known to any civiliza- 
tion, and in so serving their nation they 
have served themselves. 

“Examples: 1938’s Star Farmer, Hunter 
Roy Greenlaw, found himself at 16, when 
his father died, running his family farm 
near Fredericksburg, Va.; he has built up 
his property from 385 acres and a few dairy 
cattle to nearly 800 acres and a herd of 200 
Herefords. James Henry Thompson of 
Salem, Ore., Star Farmer in 1942, originally 
paid $15,000 for the property he now values 
at $55,000, lives in a modern ranch-style 
house. Ray Gene Cinnamon, of Garber, 
Okla., Star Farmer in 1947, began as a sheep- 
herder, now operates an 800-acre farm and 
owns a producing oil well. Today's FFA 
leaders, building on the experience of their 
predecessors, have even greater opportu- 
nities.” 


T & | MEMBERS! 


If you have received a readership ques- 
tionnaire from JouRNAL headquarters we 
hope you'll answer it frankly and return it 
promptly. 

Designed by the Trade and Industrial 
Policy and Planning Committee the survey 
is conducted in a sincere effort to provide 
for T & I people exactly the type of JouRNAL 
material that they prefer. 

Please help by answering promptly! 


The Eighth Annual Ohio Vocational 
Association Convention was held in Colum- 
bus October 7 and 8. 

Getting under way with a welcome speech 
from B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Ohio Education Association, 
the first pragram offered a special message 
from Dwight Darling, Ohio Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
Tomorrow’s Vocational Education in Ohio’s 
High Schools. 

Main speaker at the banquet was C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill, Ohio’s Attorney General. Paul 
Mechling, OVA Vice President, was the 
toastmaster. 


AVA 





Prejudice is a great time saver; it enables one 
to form opinions without bothering to get facts.— 
Teacher Tipper. 


AVA 


Increases in GI training allowances, au- 
thorized by a law passed this summer, apply 
only to veterans taking on-the-farm training 
under the Korean GI Bill, Veterans Admin- 
istration officials announced. 


The increases do not apply to Korea vet- 
erans in the classroom or in on-the-job 
training courses. 


Most of the farmer-veterans will find more 
money in the GI pay envelopes they receive 
in November, to cover farm training taken 
in October, the first month the new law was 
in effect. 

These increases are being made automat- 
ically, VA said; farmer-veterans need not 
write to VA about them. 

The new law for GI farm trainees, Public 
Law 280, operates as follows: 

Veterans taking on-the-farm training un- 
der the Korean GI Bill now will receive the 
full rate of GI allowance for their first year 
of training. After that, the allowances will 
be reduced every four months. 


AVA 


The West Virginia Industrial Arts 
Assocation met at West Virginia State Col- 
Association met at West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute, October 7-8, with Enriching 
the Industrial Arts Teacher Through Phil- 
osophy and Techniques as a theme. 


Newly elected officers are: Lawrence E. 
Hayes, Charleston, President; Anthony L. 
Kolitsch, Vice President; and E. Dickson 
Willis, Secretary-Treasurer. 











A limited number of copies of A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower are available from 
AVA headquarters at a greatly reduced 
price. 

Much information that should be at 
the disposal of vocational educators is 
included in this study, published by the 
Columbia University Press. The original 
edition sold at $4.50; the reprint, cloth- 
bound, that you may order from AVA 
is $1.75 per copy. 

Orders will be filled promptly so, if 
you want this valuable reference mate- 
rial, use the clip coupon today! 

AVA Headquarters 

1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 

Washington 5, D.C. 

Send me my copy of A Policy for Skilled 

Manpower at $1.75. 
Check encl. Bill me 

Name 


Address 














Getting Around 
In Atlantic City 


Transportation is no problem in Atlantic 
City—and in addition it can be something 
of a novelty. 

On the boardwalk itself, there’s the roll- 
ing chair—an original resort creation dating 
back to the ’80’s. You can do your board- 
walking sitting down in one of these wicker 
wagons pushed by a veteran attendant or 
the new streamline chairs which are motor 
driven—but at a very slow pace. 

Another typical Atlantic City method of 
transportation is the jitney. Once a hybrid 
collection of large private motor cars en- 
hanced with extra seats—the jitney bus has 
kept apace with the growth of this famed 
resort. 

Today the ancient jitney—it used to cost 
a “jit,” slang for a nickle—has been replaced 
by a fleet of modern miniature jitney buses. 
With comfortable seating arrangements in 
up-to-date vehicles, a jitney ride today is a 
pleasure compared with the former method. 
The jitneys are clean, fast and safe and still 
take you the entire length of Atlantic City 
for 10 cents. The jitneys operate on Pacific 
Avenue, one block north of the boardwalk. 

The Atlantic City Transportation Com- 
pany and its predecessors have been provid- 
ing complete transportation service to the 
Atlantic City area since 1852. Today the 
transportation service available on Absecon 
Island is the best in the world for the base 
population. 

Running along the main business street, 
Atlantic Avenue—two blocks north of the 
boardwalk, trolley service has been ex- 
tended the entire length of the island pass- 
ing through Ventnor, Margate and Long- 
port. These lower communities have be- 
come the exclusive residential section of 
Absecon Island and a sightseeing trip by 
trolley from the inlet to Longport is a pleas- 
ant worth while diversion for visitors. The 
trolleys themselves are the most modern 
streamlined type, operated by experienced, 
courteous personnel, who help direct visitors 
to their destination. 

The historic electric cars which formerly 
ran from the boardwalk and Virginia Ave- 
nue through the mainland communities of 
Absecon, Pleasantville, Northfield, Linwood, 
Somers Point and thence to the boardwalk 
in Ocean City have been replaced by a fleet 
of fast, modern Twin Coaches. Visitors will 
find the bus ride from “boardwalk to board- 
walk” a pleasant sightseeing trip and will 
be impressed with the beauty of the homes 
and country along shore road. 

You never have to worry about getting 
around in Atlantic City. No matter where 
you desire to go, convenient, modern trans- 
portation is available. 

Even in December, sunshine salted by 
the breeze off the ocean makes the board- 
walk and hotel sundecks delightful by day 
while the thousands of stars, unobstructed 
by the smoke of the big cities, add to the 
charm at night. 

From a convention standpoint, Atlantic 
City, more than any other, provides an ex- 
cellent place to combine work and play, and 
it is the one city where a convention at- 
tender may go and return home refreshed 
rather than worn out. 

In its ninety-eight years Atlantic City has 
presented many thousands of “keys to the 
city” to convention groups, extending with 
them a warm welcome that has brought the 
various organizations back year after year. 

An enjoyable visit is guaranteed in At- 
lantic City, for there, hospitality is their 
business—and their pleasure. 


at 








BEACH FRONT GARDENS 
AAA-Approved Motel Atlantic City, N.J. 


Welcome Conventioneers 
December 9-14 APPROVED 


Visit Atlantic City’s newest, 
finest motel during the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association OPEN ALL YEAR 


Convention. Reasonable Broadwalk at Massachusetts Ave. 
rates. Free Parking. PHONE 4-0444 

















AMPLISTAT 





AMPLIDYNE 





sa asi 


2 G-E control systems permit 
variety of lab experiments 


The amplidyne is an important equip- polarity-conscious magnetic amplifier. 
ment in industry today, contributing You can readily set up the unit with 
greatly to the accuracy, speed of re- other standard laboratory equipment to 
sponse, and flexibility of control and perform many basic experiments: 
regulating systems. The availability of 
seven different control fields on the 
educational amplidyne generator per- 
mits a variety of experiments, such as: : <<a 
® Saturation curve studies Z a ae Agog a : 
: : emonstration of principles of d-c 
° nor w+ Ae ata per ampere of current scone al om saturable 
—_ reactors 
@ Load-voltage characteristic studies For further information, contact your 
@ Efficiency tests and amplification nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or 
characteristic studies write for bulletin GEC-1349, Amplistat, 
The educational amplistat demonstrates or GEC-590C, Amplidyne. General 
the principles of the self-saturating, Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 01! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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@ Voltage and current regulation of 
small generators 


@ Motor-speed control 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Farm Shop Skills in Mechanized Agricul- 
ture, by Harry O. Sampson, Albert S. 
Mowery, and Harold L. Kugler. American 
Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1955. 396 pages, $4.95. 

This book is based on current farming 
techniques and needs. It offers step-by-step 
illustrations to guide progressive farmers 
through the construction, maintenance and 
repair work necessary on today’s farm. 

sa i aa 

Rural Education—A Forward Look. 1955 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1955. 486 pages, $3.50. 

This basic document focuses attention on 
the educational needs of rural children and 
youth and on special problems in meeting 
these needs under conditions peculiar to 
rural areas. Based upon information pre- 
sented at the 1954 National Conference on 
Rural Education, it analyzes trends, issues, 
and problems pertinent to the organization, 
financial support, and operation of schools 
in the smaller communities. 

———— 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Show Card Making Simplified, by Edward 
Everett Burr. American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1955. 35 
pages, 95 cents. 

Professional pen work has been simplified 
here so that the beginner, after a few hours 
of work, can prepare neat, well-balanced 
show cards. Every step is illustrated with 
pertinent examples, and easy-to-follow in- 
structions make this a valuable beginning 
text. 





AVA 


GENERAL 

Present Day Psychology, edited by A. A. 
Roback. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. New York 16, N. Y., 1955. 995 pages, 
$12.00. 

This is an original survey of departments, 
branches, methods and phases. It includes 
clinical and dynamic psychology and was 
prepared by Dr. Roback with the collabora- 
tion of 40 experts in the various fields. 

—AVA-—— 

Textbook of Occupational Therapy, by 
Eamon N. M. O'Sullivan. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1955. 320 pages, $10.00. 

Written chiefly for administrative officers 
who contemplate the inauguration of an 
occupational therapy department, this vol- 
ume is subtitled “with chief reference to 
psychological medicine.” 


The Public School System of Gary, Indi- 
ana. Public Administration Service. 195 
pages. 

PAS, in the preface to this cloth-bound, 
illustrated book, says; “We are confident 
that this report can provide significant 
assistance to all concerned with the im- 
provement of public education in Gary.” 

AVA 

The Public and Its Education, by H. M. 
Hamlin. The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, IIL, 
1955. 300 pages, $3.50. 

Subtitled “a citizens’ guide to study and 
action in public education,” Dr. Hamlin’s 
new work attempts to define the responsi- 
bilities of citizens for public education and 
to indicate how citizens may discharge these 
responsibilities; to indicate the basic issues 
citizens must face; and to suggest aids in 
making decisions that are associated with 
education. 








New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 

1001 Tools & Accessories. Chisels, Gouges 

ond Parting A etc. Hardened and 
Tempered to hold 

lifetime service. — ¥o 8 Page Falice 

Liberal Discounts to Schools ond Dealers. 

(Est. 1936) 


FRANK 
3577£. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 














APPRENTICE AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 
PORTLAND BOOK STORE 


412 S.W. 3rd Ave. Portiand 4, Ore. 


“Fast Service Anywhere in 
the Northwest” 








A new 48 page booklet listing 1500 
items for school science departments has 
been published by Central Scientific 
Company. The sciences covered include 
chemistry, general science, biology and 
physics at the secondary school level. 

The booklet also contains agricultural 
teaching aids for teachers in rural areas. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to 
Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, Ill. 














GUIDANCE 

Vocational Interests 18 Years After Col- 
lege, by Edward K. Strong, Jr., University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 
1955. 207 pages, $3.75. 

In addition to revising and amplifying 
Mr. Strong’s earlier work on this subject, 
this volume outlines a number of develop- 
ments that provoke new problems and point 
the way for future research. 

RIA «.'..,.2 SMEAR 

Understanding People in Distress, by 
Barney Katz and Louis P. Thorpe. The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y., 1955. 359 pages, $4.00. 

It is the purpose of the authors to show 
that mental distress need no longer be 
regarded as a mysterious affliction. 

cee cena 

Two Is a Team, National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., 1955. Single copy free. 

This 1ll-page pamphlet encourages sec- 
ondary schools to evaluate their placement 
services and to ascertain whether or not 
they are using state employment services to 
the fullest degree. 








NEW “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 


FOLDER— | HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 

FREE The hotel and institutional field offers un- 

usual opportunities today to men and wom- 

FOR YOUR jen, both young and mature. The Lewis 

GUIDANCE | School—original and only school offering 

FILE both resident and home study hotel training 

courses—has prepared a FREE folder for 

Guidance Officers giving full details about 
this fascinating field. Write om your letterhead to: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Vocation Guidance Div., Room AR-4904, Wash. 7, D. €. 




















120 Alexander St. 





See the FINEST 


texts in vocational, home economics, vocational 
agriculture, and industrial arts and crafts subjects 


at BOOTH 94 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


INC. 
Princeton, N. J. 








THOROUGHLY TESTED 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


By CLAUDE E. STOUT 
General Motors Institute 


Here is a book that has been developed 
and tested for fifteen years in mimeo- 
graphed form at the General Motors In- 
stitute. Now it’s ready to go to work for 
your students. It gives a clear presenta- 
tion of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, logarithms, and the slide 


rule—as they apply to actual shop prac- 
tice. 








Throughout the text, emphasis is on 
checking results. No previous training 
in mathematics is necessary, and only a 
minimum of out-of-class preparation 1s 
required. There's no unnecessary “topi- 
cal” coverage to get in the way of 
fundamentals. A wealth of problems— 
all based on situations likely to arise in 
the shop. 


1955 282 pages $3.70 


Send TODAY for Your 
ON-APPROVAL Copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL SHOP APRONS 


Saves students’ clothes. Good quality 
material. 3 pockets. Removable depart- 
mental card holder. 


“Shop Organization” booklet included 
with each order. Prepaid shipment. 


INSTRUCTORS’ COATS 


All sizes in green, tan, blue, white, grey. 
Send your coat size. Prepaid shipment. 
Sent on approval. 


$6.85 ea. Two for $13.40 


Write for price circular No. 28 


CAN-PRO Corporation 


28 E. McWILLIAMS STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








PLASTIC’'S 


For Industrial Art & Shop 


SHEET PLASTIC 
DYES - GLUES, ETC. 
TOOLS & ACCESSORIES 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 


Low Prices — Fast Service 


Send for our 20 page wholesale catalog 
of materials and projects. 


Plastic Products Co., of Utah 


471 South Main, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
P. O. BOX 1415 








This OLIVER 
handles a wide 
range of boring 

with ease 


@ The low-cost No. 
194-B Borer is best 
for school shops. 
Bores 34” holes in 
hard wood, 114” in 
soft wood, up to 4” 
deep. Using table it 
bores holes in edge of 
22” stock; without 
table in 32” stock. 
@ No. 194D Mor- 
tiser does clean ac- 
curate work. 
Large capacity. 


Write for Bulletins 
194B and 194D 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 





Employment Certificates Help You Help 
Youth, Bulletin 183. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1955. Free. 

This bulletin illustrates the ways that 
state lobar departments, state education 
departments, classroom teachers and guid- 
ance counselors can cooperate with certifi- 
cate issuing officers to mutual advantage 
and, at the same time be of assistance to 
youth. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


General Metal -- Principles, Procedures, 
and Projects, by Roland R. Fraser and Earl 
L. Bedell. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 1955. 245 pages, $3.50. 

This book was written to provide some 
knowledge of metals and the development 
of skills in using them. It brings together 
information common to many different 
phases of metalworking. 


AVA 


Industrial Arts for the General Shop, by 
Delmar W. Olson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1955. 307 
pages, $4.00. 

The projects offered here are intended 
to encourage the student to learn and to 
challenge him to work to capacity. Some 
are presented in full detail and others with 
none. 





AVA 


Advanced TV Servicing Techniques. Jolin 
F. Rider, Publisher, 480 Canal St., New York 
13, N. Y., 1955. 163 pages, $3.60. ; 

The latest information on TV receiver 
trends and developments are presented in 
easily understood terms in this book for TV 
technicians and teachers. A related work- 
book is available. 





AVA 


FM Limiters and Detectors, by Alexander 
Shure. John F. Rider, Publisher, 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y., 1955. 48 pages, 90 
cents. 

Beginning with the slope detector and 
double-tuned discriminator this book ad- 
vances to circuit operation and the function 
of modern types in use today. 


AVA 


Wrought Iron Projects. O’Neil-Irwin 
Mfg. Co., 355 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn., 
1955. 

A free packet of suggestions in wrought 
iron for the modern home is available. 


AVA— 


Plastic Catalog. Plastic Parts and Sales, 
1155 S. Kings Highway, St. Louis 10, Mo., 
1955. Free. 

Procedures for building sports car bodies 
and boats of fiberglas-polyester plastic are 
available as well as a price list for more than 
3,000 items. 














offers short term 


ENGINEERING 





GREER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


COURSES for High School Students 


e 2 year Diesel Automotive Engineering 
e 18 mo. Refrigeration & Air-Cond. Engineering 
e WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Box K, 2228 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





Ask about 
these books 

at the A.V.A. 
CONVENTION 


New Editions of two popular 
texts— 


Shop Theory 


4th Edition 


Ford Trade School 
(Revised by Fred Nicholson ) 


Presents latest machines and newest 
shop techniques, with illustrative exam- 
ples of typical jobs. New, easy-to-read 
pages and format. 650 illustrations, 
half of them new. Meets the suggestions 
of 180 expert instructors. Ten per cent 
more material. 


Shopwork on 


the Farm 
2nd Edition—Jones 


Explains new developments, including 
those due to increased use of electric 
power on farms. New material on power 
woodworking tools, the drill press, 
power hand saws, and metalworking 
lathes. Completely revised sections on 
planning and equipping shops. 200 new 
illustrations. Correlated Text-Films avail- 
able. 


Current Leaders 


General Shop—Groneman and Feirer 


General Woodworking, 1955 Ed.—Grone- 
man 


General Metals—Feirer 


Elements of Radio Servicing, 2nd Ed.— 
Marcus and Levy 


Machine Tool Operation, Parts | and Il, 
New Editions—Burghardt and Axelrod, 
and Workbooks for Part | by Axelrod 
and Anderson 


See these and many other vocational 
leaders at Booth No. 61 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36 . Chicago 30 
San Francisco 4 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO 
READERS OF 


American Vocational Journal 


Save $8.50 


The Encyclopedia of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


edited by OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
San Diego State College 


The Encyclopedia of Vocational Guid- 
ance is the most comprehensive single 
volume ever published in the occupa- 
tional counseling field. It is the result 
of the conjoint effort of approximately 
300 eminent contributors. 


“Very handy reference for practitioners 
and students in the field of guidance. The 
various topics are succinctly and carefully 
treated by a staff of expert contributors 

. Very helpful to those seeking ready in- 
formation on the many and varied aspects 
of the guidance area.”—Education 


“For professional counselors and personnel 
administrators, medical clinicians, minis- 
ters, nurses, educators, insurance adminis- 
trators, the military forces public health 
officials, Veterans Administration person- 
nel, and even legislators, the work is very 
nearly a must.”—Science 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS 
COVERED IN ITS 1500 PAGES 


Vocational guidance activities in the prin- 
cipal countries of the world—Life duration, 
accident rates, unemployment rates, and 
economic trends in the major occupations— 
The validity and reliability of the principal 
psychological tests used in counseling—Ad- 
visement of the physically and mentally 
handicapped, the foreign born, and mem- 
bers of minority groups—Aptitudes re- 
quired in the important occupations—The 
history of vocational guidance—Definitions 
of terms used in the guidance field, includ- 
ing statistical terms, etc., etc. 


Regular Price—$18.50 


SPECIAL OFFER PRICE—$10 
For a Limited Time Only 


__MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 700 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Enclosed is $. for copy (ies) 
of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATION- 
AL GUIDANCE, at the Special Limited 
Offer price of $10.00 per copy. 


Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


Plastic Products. Plastic Products Co., 
370 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 1955. 
A comprehensive catalog of industrial arts 
materials is offered by this company at no 
charge. 
AVA 

Automotive Electrical Equipment, by Wil- 
liam H. Crouse. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 
489 pages, $4.75. 

One of a series of five books—the McGraw- 
Hill Automotive Mechanics Series, this is 
part of a continued detail of the construc- 
tion, Operation and maintenance of auto- 
mobiles. 








AVA 

Radio Operating Questions and Answers, 
12th edition, by Hornung and McKenzie. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 570 pages, $4.50. 

Up-to-date information necessary for pass- 
ing the FCC license examinations is in- 
cluded here in full. Elements 1 and 2 have 
been completely revised. More than 1900 
questions are answered. 

AVA 

American Battle for Abundance, by 
Charles Franklin Kettering and Allen Orth. 
Department of Public Relations, General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich., 1955. 103 pages. 

This revised edition of the story of mass 
production has been completely changed 
and brought up to date. 

AVA 

Diesel Engine Principles and Practice, 
edited by C. C. Pounder. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1955. 848 pages, $17.50. 

This comprehensive reference book in- 
cludes 580 illustrations and 112 tables. Ar- 
ranged in 26 sections it covers the theory, 
construction and applications of diesel 
engines of all types. 














WE'LL BE AT 
BOOTH 68 & 69 


* 
COME AND SEE OUR 


NEW BOOKS 


AT THE 
AVA CONVENTION 


* 


Effective Writing 


Methods of Teaching Shop 
and Related Subjects 


Printing Layout & Design 


Practical Problems in Math for 
Carpentry Trades 
Printing Trades 
Sheet Metal Trades 


* 
DELMAR PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 





wow 


Can Be Among The 
First to See 


The Latest Important 
Tech Training Texts 


In Your Field 


AT THE ATS BOOTH AT THE 
1955 AVA CONVENTION 


1. ATS Freehand Sketching 
Basic skills which are used in 
every trade training course. 





Foundry Practices 

Complete, from principles to 
the most recent developments in 
industry. 





Architectural and Building 
Trades Dictionary (Revised) 
A special section of hundreds 
of new terms used in modern 
building has been added to this 
important practical reference. 


Building Trades Blueprint 
Reading Ex i tion Kit 

Complete set of full-sized 
blueprints, with comprehensive 
test. 








Building Trades Blueprint 
Reading—Part |! 

This new revision is so clear 
and simple, its pictures so 
graphic, that you will never need 
to go over a point in the text 
because it has not been under- 
stood. Tests included. 


Automotive Brakes and 
Power Transmissions Systems 

A brand new book on a sub- 
ject in increasing demand. 


Fundamentals of 
Carpentry, Vols. | & Il 

Brought up-to-the-minute with 
additions of current methods, 
materials, and an expanded dic- 
tionary in Volume I. 





4 


Reserve your PERSONAL on-approval 
copy NOW, by just filling out and 
mailing the coupon below TODAY. 


~~ -— 











Please send me book numbers 


(circle) 123 45 67 
on-approval, as soon as possible. 








AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W 230 
848 East Fifty-Eighth St., Chicago 37 
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Important RIDER texts for vocational training... . 


acclaimed and adopted by schools everywhere! 


3 new “picture book” courses derived from the 
Navy’s electricity-electronics training program. 


With these remarkable picture books, 
the Navy teaches the basics of electricity 
. electronics . . . synchros & servo- 
mechanisms faster, easier, and more 
economically than ever before. Regard- 
less of previous education, students 
master these vitally important subjects 
in record time. Now available to civilian 
schools, these picture books make it pos- 
sible for everyone to take advantage of 
this unique pictorial approach. 
Each coures features easy-to-understand 
“show-how” drawings that comprise 
more than 50% of the entire material (a 
total of over 2,000 illustrations!) They 
present and explain every topic; make 
everything picture clear. 
Subjects are taken up in the order of 
need, with a complete idea on every 
page. Each point is discussed clearly, 
accurately, concisely. On that same page, 
at least one big “show-how” drawing 
illustrates and explains the topic in 
question. They review pages at the end 
of every section highlight the important 
topics just covered. In this thorough, 
step-by-step way, a solid foundation of 
knowledge is built, enabling the student 
to grasp instantly the following portion 
of the course. 


Basic Vacuum Tubes & Their Uses 


A simplified introduction to the basic types of 
vacuum tubes, starting with a brief history of 
their development, and following a carefully 
planned, step-by-step examination of each basic 
type, its characteristics and construction. Paper 
bound: only $3.00. Cloth: only $4.50. 


How to Use Meters 


Explains everything about using meters of all 
types. Shows what to use, where to use it, how 
to use it. A must for everyone studying elec- 
tronics. Paper bound: only $2.40 


Obtaining & Interpreting Test Scope 
Traces 


A complete explanation of waveforms appearing 
on the oscilloscope screen, with more than 800 
waveform illustrations to show the ideal, prac- 
tical, and distorted versions of the most-com- 
monly encountered scope traces: am and fm radio 
receivers, ty receivers, audio amplifiers, power 
supplies test equipment. A thoroughly practical 
text that tells and shows how to apply the 
"scope. Paper bound: only $2.40 


How to Use Test Probes 


Written by two of America’s foremost electronics 
experts, this book provides a clear, understand- 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 


Paper bound: 5 volumes, 
G24 pages, 6” x 9”... 
only $9.00 per set 

Cloth edition: all 5 
volumes in a single 
binding . . . only $10.50 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 


Paper bound; 5 volumes, 
550 pages, 6” x 9”... 
only $9.00 per set 

Cloth edition: all 5 
volumes in a single 
binding ... only $10.50 


BASIC SYNCHROS & 
SERVOMECHANISMS 


Paper bound: 2 volumes, 
270 pages, 6” x 9"... 
only $5.50 per set 

Cloth edition: both 
volumes in a single 
binding . . . only $6.95 





able introduction to test probes, their uses and 
construction. Complete step-by-step explanations, 
with practical examples of effects and results. 
Paper bound: only $2.90 


Fundamentals of Transistors 


A clear, understandable presentation of transis- 
tor characteristics and operation, written by one 
of the pioneers in transistor development. Paper 
bound: only $2.70 


Advanced TV Servicing Techniques 


A practical step-by-step course developed by the 
Radio-Electronics Television Mfgrs. Association 
to provide uniform servicing procedures 
throughout the country. Each major section of 
the tv receiver is treated separately—the course 
shows how to service every part—how to pin- 
point the trouble by means of the latest in 
testing methods. Endorsed by the entire elec- 
tronics industry, the national Better Business 
Bureau, and educators everywhere, this is the 
finest course available! 


MAIN TEXT: 176 pp; 8% x 11; paper bound: 
only $3.60 

LAB WORKBOOK: 33 pp; 814 x 11; paper 
bound: only 95¢ 

INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE: Available to schools at 


no charge, from RETMA, 777 14th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


See these outstanding Texts Tailored To Teach at Booth 41, AVA 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., December 5th through 9th 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 480 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Scenic-Historic Trips 
Through New Jersey 





There are many interesting and historic 
sites to see near Atlantic City and drives of 
25 to 50 miles from the resort will bring 
visitors an added thrill to the enjoyment of 
their sojourn in the queen of resort cities, 

Within easy drive of the resort is the 
beautiful Atlantic City race course, one of 
the most modern racing plants in the coun. 
try. Also nearby is the huge United States 
naval air base at Pomona—one of the Navy's 
top stations. A part of the base is the 
$1 million airport which is used by com- 
mercial planes to bring visitors to the resort, 

In nearby Egg Harbor you'll find the 
colorful Renault winery plant, an educa- 
tion in a not-too-well-known manufacturing 
process, 


Between Vineland and Bridgeton is Parvin 
State Park, and its 100-acre lake is a favorite 
with anglers. 


New Jersey has properly been called the 
“pathway of the American Revolution,” for 
here in this one state the armies battled 
back and forth for eight long years in the 
struggle for independence. 


A slightly longer drive will take you to 
the scene of many famous revolutionary 
battles. New Jersey also treasures the birth- 
place of President Grover Cleveland at Cald- 
well, and the former residences at Princeton 
of Cleveland and President Woodrow Wil- 
son—two scenic-historic motor trips which 
visitors to Atlantic City should enjoy im- 
measurably. 

For those delegates who have the spare 
time during the day there is golf on four 
excellent courses, all within a few miles of 
the ’walk; horseback riding on the beach; 
bicycling on the boardwalk, and other di- 
versions. 

And there is plenty to do in the evening 
hours with first-run motion picture the- 
aters, hotel grilles, night clubs, and fine 
restaurants offering a choice to the pleasure 
seekers. The boardwalk is also lined with 
many attractive shops and a great many visi- 
tors find it advantageous to do their shop- 
ping there away from the rush of their 
home Cities. 
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